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“GEORGE EXTELL is getting to be pretty | 


well fore-handed for a man who isn’t over 
thirty-five years old,” said Farmer Lawson, 
tapping his pipe on the stove, preparatory to 
re-filling it. 

“Try a cigar now, father.”” The eldest son, 


a smart young city merchant, stepped across — 


the rug to give him one. “I always knew 
George would succeed in life. 
right kind of timberin him. But what proof 
has he given of this lately?” 

‘*He’s bought the Robbins farm’’—the farmer 
sucked hard at the cigar—‘‘and paid for it— 
and is going to move in right away. As richa 
bit of land—eighty acres—all in working order 
—and twenty acres woodland on the hill—as 
you'll find in the county. Robbins built a 
new house, you mind, just before his death, 
and the women here tell me George and his 
wife have furnished it in apple-pie style from 
cellar to garret. I ain’t one mite surprised, 
for, as you say, Thomas, there ’s the right sort 
of stuff in the boy. He’s stayed at home and 
stuck toan honest trade. There ain’t a better 
master-builder of his age in the State. There 


There is the | 


| general conversation, now went quietly out of 
the room. 

“You hadn’t ought to speak so open before 
Etty, father,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Lawson. 
“She feels bad enough already, seeing how 
well off Jenny Extell is, and she without a 
penny to her name. I’ve never seen her so 
down-hearted before as she’s been this last 

month. I s’pose it’s helping Jenny buy her 
| furniture and settle it in the house that’s kept 
her thinking how different things are with her. 
They grew up like two sisters, her and Yenny”’ 
—observed the dame, in explanation to the 
town daughter-in-law—‘‘and were married the 
same winter. They ’ve been fast friends 
through all poor Etty’s ups and downs, and 
‘twas nothing but natural that Jenny should 
want her help in getting things ready in her 
new home. She has sense enough to know 
and say that Etty’s taste is better than hers. 
She was considered the smartest of my girls, 
Etty was. We give her more advantages of 
eddication than we had the older ones, and 
looked for her to make as good a settlement as 
any of ’em.”’ 

| A deep sigh told how futile the expectation 
| had been. 

“Where is Lem Barton now?” queried 

| Thomas, carelessly. 


wasn’t never anything flighty orharum-scarum | ‘In Colorado, Montana, Idaho, or some 
about him. He never took up one foot without other outlandish place,’’ the father returned, 
he knew just where he meant to put the other | in contempt of Western enterprise. ‘Seeking 
one down. He didn’t make the splurge some for what he’ll never find—his fortune. He’s 





folks did who started, neck-and-neck with him, 
but he was what might be called an all-day 
roadster. In course, he prospered. It’s the 
law of nature and the will of Providence thata 
steady, sensible man should succeed in his un- 
dertakings. There’s Scriptur’ for it: ‘ Dwell 
tn the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.’ ”’ 

A slight woman who had been standing at 
the westward window, her back to the family 
group about the hearth, taking no part in the 


| the addlest-headed fellow I ever see, take hii 
| altogether. He had a good situation in the 
| jron-foundry’s office in Barry when he was 
married ; was a tip-top book-keeper, and would 
have been manager in time, if he hadn’t got at 
loggerheads with the firm. He made it out to 
be a case of conscience—said they wanted him 
to be party to a fraud, and he wouldn’t sell 
his integrity for any man’s money. Any way, 


| he lost the place, and had hard work to get 
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another half as good, for the employers told 
their story right and left, and these overly-nice 
consciences ain’t popular with business men, 
as you maybe know.” 

Thomas smiled knowingly, and winked ‘one 
eye over his cigar, without speaking. 

““Etty says Lem never did a nobler thing 
than giving_up his situation, rather than lie 


and cheat,” ventured the mother, but very . 
dubiously. ‘She thinks it was rea! heroical.” 


‘He never did anything that wasn’t heroical 


in her eyes,” retorted the father; increasingly | 


scornful. 
set so much store by any man, ’specially a 
shiftless, misfortunate creatur’. We're all 
dust and ashes, but some on us is softer than 
others.’’ Mr. Lawson liked his joke almost as 
well as he did to tell long stories. “Next, 
Lem was express agent on the Grand Through 
Line. It was tough work, but. he kept at_it, 
till he was nigh killed in a big ‘smash-up.’ 
Couldn’t turn himself in bed for three weeks ; 
didn’t earn a cent in six months. Then he 
was superintendent of Mr. Blarcom’s model 
farm in M County. It was a genuine 
English estate, with mansion-house, and deer- 
parks, and fish-ponds, and all manner of fur- 
ren gimeracks. Lem suited his employer toa 
T. He’s a good-looking fellow, you know, 
and well-spoken; very knowledgeable as to 
books and agricultural treatises and all that 
kind of thing that has such a run with gentle- 
men-farmers, and runs away with their money. 
Between him and Blarcom they got the place 
into tip-top order—a perfect picture, I will 
say ; and everybody said how well Lem’s nest 
was like to be feathered at last, when Blarcom 
failed—bursted all to pieces—fizzed out like a 
sky-rocket—and he owing Lem a year’s salary, 
besides a thousand dollars the foolish boy had 
left in his hands to invest for him. Two 
months afterwards Lem was off to Montana as 
a mining engineer. He’d studied that busi- 
ness first of all, and had a hankering for it all 
along, and a new company made him an offer 
to go out with their men. I told him to bring 
Etty and her two children here, and leave 
them till he could look about him a little. I 
hadn’t the heart to kick him when he was so 
under foot, or I’d a hinted to him then, what 
I believe as firm as I do that the sun will rise 
to-morrow—that Ill have to support them for 
the rest of my life. He’s sent °em money 
from time to time, that’s about paid for their 
clothes. I don’t know how long he ’ll keep it 
up.”” 
“Quite a chapter of accidents,” tittered 
Mrs. Thomas, with a complacent shake of her 
flounces. ‘They say some men are born to 
fortune. Mr. Barton must have been predes- 
tined to disaster.” 

“He lacks shrewdness and business pru- 
dence, and has antiquated notions about high- 
flown honor and trust in human nature. In a 





“It’s redecklous for a woman to | 


. 





‘dollar. 


word, he is ‘ verdant’—‘ behind the age |’ ’’ jfro- 
nounced Thomas. ‘“ But, father, it is not fair 
that you should be burdened with his family 
at your time of life. Etty should see this, and 
make some effort at self-support.” 

“That's what I say,’’ chimed in Mrs. Baker, 
the eldest sister. ‘‘Now there’s myself for 
instance. Though there ’s no call for my doing 
it, | turn many a penny for my private purse. 
My best dresses never cost Baker here one 
Here 's this black silk—thick as buck- 
ram. It’ll last me ten year, and cost six dol- 
lars a yard. I paid for it by sending eggs and 
butter to market. It’s onreasonable in Etty 
to expect that she is to live upon her father’s 


| substance so long as she has her health and 
| her husband. 


I'd go to the poor-house before 
I’d come back upon my parents for a support, 
once I’d married and gone.” 

“And them children!’ Mrs. De Baun, 
another married daughter, the wife of a wealthy 
miller, seized the ball. ‘Susie is plenty big 
to be set to work—eight year old last summer. 
I offered this winter to take her into my family 
to tend baby and do odd chores, and was will- 
ing to pay Etty for her services by ‘lowing the 
child her victuals and clothes, though her work 
wouidn’t be worth it. But she wouldn’t hear 
of it ; said Susie paid her way here, waiting on 
father and mother and so on, and wasn’t overly 
strong at her best. Long and short of it was, 
she wouldn’t be separated from her. I said to 
her face that she ’d live to repent it. She may 
have been the smartest of us once, but she’s 
made a poor-out of it since. I have the com- 
fort of having done my duty. I can’t forget 
that Etty, with all her uppish and ungrateful 
ways, is my sister.” 

Says. Thackeray in “ Vanity Fair,” ‘What 
does it mean when a lady says that she regards 
Jane as a sister ?”’ 

Etty Barton could have told you in words 
strong but few, as she hurried along the back 
hall, after leaving the company collected in the 
sitting-room. She paused in her flight to glance 
in at the half-open door of the great kitchen. 
A dozen children were at play within—her own 
among them. These were, to her eye, the pret- 
tiest and most sprightly of all. Susie was her 
father’s image, with his large gray eyes, mobile 
mouth, and broad forehead. She was like him, 
too, in manner and disposition—frank, sensi- 
tive, sanguine—brave as tender. The mother’s 
heart expanded in yearning that was agony as 
she caught sight of her, now, standing aloof 
from the noisy game of ‘‘Copenhagen,’’ her 
arm about her five-year-old sister, protecting 
her from the rough romp, yet laughing in child- 
like glee at the scene. It was Lem’s face and 
Lem’s gestures to the life. The loving eyes 
noted other things that made the heart-pang 
bitter. Her darlings were the most plainly- 
dressed of the cousins, and, on this aecount, or 
some other ground of supposed inferiority, 
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were the least courted if not the neglected ones 
of the band. Their playfellows had probably 
taken their cue from the incautious discourse 
of their parents relative to Etty’s position in 
the homestead. The simple plaids the mother 
had sat up at night to make, when the work of 
the farm-house was done, were the only new 
dresses the little girls had had that season. 
They thought them handsome, and were but 
too proud to be allowed to wear them to-night, 
but they were coarse and common when com- 
pared with the sashes, silks, and furbelows of 
their visitors. 

Lem had sent his wife fifty dollars in the fall 
—just as the children were recovering from 
scarlet fever. Twenty-five had paid the doc- 
tor’s bill. Etty wrote nothing about their ill- 
ness to Lem, only that his remittance had made 
them very comfortable. 

“*We require few fine dresses here at this 
season,” she stated. ‘‘Flannels, thick stock- 
ings, and stout shoes are more needed than out- 
side adorning.” 

In November she told him with much gratifi- 
cation, that she had had a ‘‘stroke of good 
fortune.’’ Jenny Exteil was going to house- 
keeping—she had lived with her widowed 
mother until now—and had engaged her to 
make up all the bed and table linen. ‘“ A light, 
pleasant task with my machine,”’ added Etty. 
“TI shall enjoy the work during these long 
winter evenings, and Jenny insists upon pay- 
ing me double what any one else would. It is 
a blessed comfort to feel that lam helping you 
ever so little.’ 

She always sent him cheerful letters. Least 
of all did she let him suspect the petty perse- 
cution of which she was the victim at the hands 
of her nearest of kin. The Lawsons considered 
that they were “doing their best by Etty and 
her children’’ when they gave them shelter and 
food—the place of blood-relatives at their table 
and fireside. ‘Mother Lawson” had kept no 
* steady help” during the eighteen months Etty 
had been with her. ‘‘Father’’ and “the rest 
of ’em’’ had fully agreed with her that “‘she ’d 
ought to be as equinomical as possible now that 
the family expenses were likely to be so heavy,”’ 
and that, “after all, there wasn’t more’n 
enough svork in the house for two women to 
turn off handily.”” She “‘hired’’ for house-clean- 
ing and “extra company ;’’ the men did the 
milking, split woed, and on very stormy days 
brought in water from the well. The children 
were early taught to “step around lively.’* 
Susie churned, swept, dusted, kept up the fires 
in the daytime, sewed carpet-rags together, and 
was held ready to fly at the beck and call of 
everybody, while even Mamie could pick up 
chips, hunt eggs, feed chickens, and hold grand- 
ma’s knitting-yarn. They were terribly tirea 
by night, generally, often falling asleep over 
their supper—sometimes begging to be allowed 
to go to bed without any—‘‘they were so tired 
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and not a bit hungry.”’ At such times the mo- 
ther would steal off up stairs to “‘cuddle’’ them, 
as her father called it. That is, to bathe the 
aching feet, caress the drooping heads, and lay 
them tenderly down to the coveted rest, then, 
to cover the wee fingers already toil-hardened, 
with tears and kisses, and when the swelling 
in her throat would permit, to sing them to 
sleep, and tell stories of papa’s journeyings in 
wonderful countries, and—best of all—his 
‘‘coming home some day.” 

She was “bringing them up wrong,” her 
kinspeople assured her, severely. ‘So much 
petting would make them tender, instead of 
toughening them for the life poor people’s 
young ones must expect.’’ But in this, as in 
her faith in Lem’s worth and abilities, Etty 
was obstinate. She never disputed her father’s 
dogmatic laying down of the law, or openly 
rebelled at her sister’s criticisms upon her 
‘management ;’’ never visibly resented the im- 
pertinent sneers of the two brothers younger 
than herself who lived at home and worked on 
the farm. .They were ungainly cubs of eighteen 
and twenty, who followed up their father’s in- 
nuendoes touching ‘‘feather-brained specula- 
tors” and “rolling-stones’’ by flings at “‘grass 
widows” and “gay husbands,”’ and perverse 
assumptions that Lem Barton’s present loca- 
tion was Salt Lake City. 

‘He ’ll send for you, Etty, when he’s made 
enough money to support you along with the 
nineteen others,” was a favorite jest. 

Not one of them meant to be unkind, or to 
make the lonely-hearted woman feel that she 
was unwelcome. But one and all had adopted 
the parental theory that when a daughter mar- 
ried she should be “‘off the hands” of the au- 
thors of her being; that, in choosing a husband 
she had elected to cut herself loose from the 
interests and affections of her.own home. I 
wish I could assert that the like doctrine does 
not prevail in higher classes than that to which 
these New Jersey country-people belonged ; 
that I were not daily brought face to face with 
instances of its workings that make me doubt 
it falser lines were ever written than Florence 
Percy’s graceful plaint :— 

“Over my heart in the days that have flown, 
No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 
No other worship abides and endures 
Patient, unselfish, and faithful like yours.” 
Few married daughters can echo the strain. 

Etty had been as one cut off from the congre- 
gation since the Christmas Eve, ten years ago, 
when she wedded Lem Barton with the full ap- 
probation of parents and friends. He was doing 
well then, and the Lawsons were proud of the 
match—pride, the memory of which intensified 
their disappointment and disgust when Etty 
became the beneficiary of her father’s bounty. 
That, in their opinion, was the plain truth—as 
it isin ninety-nine out of a hundred cases simi- 
lar in general features to hers. Her claim upon 
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him was understood by the whole family to be 
a sentimental whim. The ties of blood were 
abrogated by the marriage ceremony. Situated 
as she was now, she should be humble and 
mindful of the debt of gratitude she owed to 
her benefactors, and being, as I have said, 
homely country folk, well-to-do in their neigh- 
borhood, but little versed in the glosses of polite 
society, they let her understand what was ex- 
pected of her. 

She knew they were talking about her and 
disparaging Lem—“villifying him’’—she said 
to herself when she left them and the house to 
walk off her heat of impatience and indignation 
in the outer air. The sky was cloudy, but the 
lurid sunsetting she had watched from the win- 
dow had left a brassy glare above the western 
hills that showed her the bare fields, naked 
trees, nodding ominously to one another in pre- 
diction of the morrow’s storm ; the great barns 
to the left of the homestead ; the towering pile 
of wood near the kitchen wing; the straight, 
muddy lane leading to the village road. The 
air was raw, but not biting, promising a “green 
Yule.”” A cheerless, dispiriting evening, Etty 
felt to be in consonance with her mood as she 
stepped from the side stoop, wrapped her shawl 
about her head and went toward the lane. In 
crossing the stream of light flowing from the 
sitting-room window, she looked in. Family 
gatherings were not annual events with the 
Lawsons. They were utilitarian in their views 
upon this as upon other points. But the crops 
had been abundant that year, and the value of 
the farm greatly enhanced by the building of 
a new railroad, and “ mother,’’ who had been 
sick at Thanksgiving, “‘took a notion” to col- 
lect her offspring about her Christmas board. 
She “wanted to see them together once more 
before she died.” 

All the children and children-in-law were 
there to-night except Lem—and no one had 
said to Etty—‘* Our number is incomplete with- 
out him.” 

**Nobody misses or cares for him but me,” 
she muttered, grinding her heels into the soft 
ground, as she stood alone, in the gloom and 
dampness, driven out from the warmth and 
glow and social merriment that reigned within 
the apartment. ‘“ Yet’’—surveying the rugged 
features and gaunt frame of Farmer Baker, 
and the Dutch obesity of the thrifty miller— 
ciphers both of them beside their energetic 
spouses—‘‘he is worth fifty—a thousand of 
such as they! If I—or time could only prove 
it to them !’’ 

She usually said ‘Time wil prove!’ It was 
difficult to be hopeful to-night, when Lem was 
a wanderer, and she a homeless beggar. 

She picked her way along the turfy edges of 
the lane—now sodden and sere—to an apple- 
tree, standing directly in the line of the stone 
wall which had inclosed and built it in. It was 
midway between the farm-house and the road, 








and had been, in the dear “courting days” of 
long ago, the trysting place of Lem and his be- 
trothed. It was a lonely and eerie spot in the 
winter twilight, and the leafless boughs hang- 
ing low and wide, seemed to threaten, rather 
than protect. Etty sat down upon the wall, 
her back to the mossy trunk, her face toward 
a dark line of hills swelling beyond the village’ 
highway. A bright speck, like a star, twinkled 
upon the side of one. She spoke her thoughts 
half aloud. 

“George and Jenny are going over their 
house together to-night. They will eat their 
first dinner there to-morrow. I do try not to 
be covetous !”’ 

She had not known until she saw the light of 
that happy home how desolate she was in the 
present, how little of brightness there was in 
her future. Who was to blame for the differ- 
ence in her lot and that of her friend Jenny 
Extell? Not herself. She did bare justice to 
her housewifery skill when her conscience ac- 
quitted her of waste, clumsiness, or extrava- 
gance. She had been industrious and prudent 
—as her mother confessed—the ‘smartest of 
all her girls.’”” ‘‘ The wisest partner man ever 
had,”’ said Lem. Was the fault his? Were 
his high sense of honor, his trust in the pro- 
mises of Gop to the upright, his belief in his 
fellow man as chimerical and suicidal as she 
was told every day by those who had prospered 
in the world? So declared everybody except- 
ing his wife and the Extells, who maintained 
his cause bravely in the teeth of a hail-storm 
of ridicule and reprobation of his ‘folly’ and 
**flightiness.”” She tried still harder not to be 
covetous of their better fortune as she recalled 
this. Yet she acknowledged reluctantly that 
had she been in Jenny’s place, she would not 
have asked the poorer woman to assist her in 
the furnishment of her cottage; would have 
displayed her satisfaction in the possession of 
it and the snug farm less openly in the pre- 
sence of one with whom Fate had dealt so ad- 
versely. 

She checked herself again. If Jenny were 
not a true friend, she had none in the world. 
And she, with her husband, believed in Lem! 
Let her bear this in mind always. They were 
not thinking of him to-night, it was true. No- 
body was except her helpless, hunted self— 
hunted from the one shelter that remained to 
her by the cruel hints launched at her best-be- 
loved. She loathed the thought of the “ big 
supper” to be served presently at the farm- 
house. Every mouthful would choke her, re- 
membering how far away he was—perhaps 
hungry and penniless—certainly famishing in 
heart on this, their wedding-day, for her and 
the children. Healths would be drunk at table 


| in the sparkling cider for which the Lawson 


cellar was famous. Not one of the selfish, 
jovial party would name the absent—stil! less 
wish him good fortune and a happy return. 
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Up the lane came the sound of wheels and 
hoofs, and cheery voices rose and fell upon the 
chillair. Etty recognized George Extell’s gray 
horse and the outline of his Jersey wagon, and 
almost as soon the inmates espied her figure 
drawn darkly against the dying yellows of the 
west. 

“Is that you, Etty?” cried Jenny, with an 
hysterical laugh of alarm or surprise. ‘‘ What 
under the canopy are you perched up there for, 
like an owl ?” 

“We were just going for you,” interposed 
George, springing to the ground. 

“And the children!’”” Jenny jumped out 
after him and kissed her friend warmly. 

‘To take tea in the new house!” The hus- 
band’s stronger tones bore her down. 

** Well you be still?” Jenny’s hand was over 
his mouth. “I can explain in half the time 
and with one-tenth the number of words. Men 
are such deliberate animals! We made a forced 
march to-day, Etty dear, and got into the 
house.”” Both always spoke as if there were 
but one in the land. ‘And things looked so 
lovely and home-like, and mother and Sister 
Lucy and al! of them had sent in such lots of 
nice eatables—mince pies and doughnuts, and 
cookies and biscuit, and ham, chickens, oysters, 
sausage—I can’t begin totell you! Itis just like 
a donation-party. We two couldn’t consume 
them in a month. So, George and I couldn’t 
rest without running over for you to see and 
enjoy with us. I knew Hannah Willets was 
helping your mother, and that Maria and Eliza- 
beth were there in case she wanted more hands. 
We are going to steal you and the children— 
willy-nilly’ — 

“‘And since you’ve come to the point at 
Jast,’’ the husband said, good-humoredly, when 
she paused to take breath—‘‘I will drive on 
and kidnap the babies while you wait here with 
her. I’ll see they are wrapped up warmly, 
Etty.” 

“T dou’t know what mother will say,’’ ob- 
jected Etty—but the roll of the wheels drowned 
the remonstrance. 

‘“He will manage that,” said Jenny, confi- 
dently. ‘‘When he has set his heart upon 
anything, he isn’t easily balked. He is on his 
high horse to-night. I haven’t seen him in 
such spirits before since our wedding-day.”’ 

The two matrons were standing close together 
on the firm edge of the muddy lane, Jenny’s 
arm encireling the other’s waist, and ungra- 
cious though she feared it might sound, Etty’s 
heart so swelled under her friend’s affectionate 
interest in the lonely intruders upon the family 
party at the homestead, that she could not help 
saying—“ This is my wedding-day.” 

Both arms were clasped tightly about her 
neck, and warm lips pressed hers. 

** You don’t suppose we have forgotten that /” 
exclaimed Jenny, with something between a 





laugh andasob. “You dear, dear child! IfI 
could only see you as happy as I am!” 

“It isall right—somehow /’’ Etty made a great 
effort. ‘It is certainly right that you shouid 
be blest with so many of life’s best things. -In 
the Father’s good time I shall understand—I 
hope— why my cup seems so often almost 
empty. Only ‘almost’—while I have Lem and 
the children.”’ 

Neither spoke again until they heard George’s 
hearty voice, blended with the shrill treble of 
childish tongues. Little was said by the elder 
members of the quintette during the short ride 
up the hill to the starry sparkle Etty had 
watched from her rocky seat. George drove 
into the yard through the larger of the two 
gates in the neat fence, and deposited his load 
at the kitehen-door. Such a pretty kitchen as 
it was! with green and buff oil-cloth on the 
floor, and gay braided rugs before the fire and 
beside the tables. The dresser was full of 
white crockery ; the wall above the pump and 
sink dazzling with tin ware. There was an- 
other pump over the cistern in the adjoining 
wash-room, with a washing-machine and nest 
of white tubs. 

“A barrel of flour, and one of sugar,” inven- 
toried Jenny, throwing open her store-room 
door. ‘‘A tub of butter—another of lard. All 
sorts of useful groceries upon the shelves) And 
in the cellar, potatoes, apples, turnips, carrots 
—everything one needs in housekeeping. I 
haven’t made many changes in parlor and sit- 
ting-room since you were here three days ago. 
We won’t be too grand, this evening, so we 
will sit in the dining-room. George has a 
splendid fire there.” 

The dining-room was, the children cried out, 
at entering, the loveliest place they ever be- 
held. The oval table had one of Jenny’s best 
damask cloths upon it, and was set out with 
delicate China—white, banded with blue and 
gilt. The wall-paper was fawn-colored with 
arabesques of blue, lightly touched with gold; 
the carpet*fawn and blue, with here and there a 
dash of scarlet. Engravings Etty had not seen 
before were hung over the mantel and between 
the windows ; a settee stood on one side of the 
room ; an oaken beaufet, with a modest glitter 
of silver and glass upon it, on another. The 
window-shades were white with fringes of blue 
and gold. 

“‘But who are these for, Aunt Jenny?” said 
Susie, at sight of a couple of cane-seated rock- 
ers set at.either end of the rug. ‘‘ You have 
no little girls or boys!” 

Jenny stooped to caress her, with a soberer 
face than she had hitherto worn. 

“‘T wish I had, darling! But Our Heavenly 
Father has not given me any of my own, I 
must borrow you and Mamie sometimes. Those 
nice little chairs were bought expressly for you 
two. And this” —setting forward an easy 
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chair—‘‘must be for mamma—a resting-place 
whenever she can find time to use it. I always 
said if ever I had a house, it should be as much 
her’s as mine. Now’’—resuming her brisk 
tone—‘‘ you are company for this one evening. 
George and I will be waiters.’’ 

She ran off into the kitchen, followed by the 
complaisant spouse. Etty heard them whis- 
pering together over their work—the hum of 
the kettle, the steady roar of the fire in the 
range; the rattle of dishes, and, now and then, 
a gush of excited laughter from the bustling, 
happy housewife. No wonder she was in a 
flutter of delight and importance. Etty said 
to herself, leaning back in the luxurious chair, 
the like of which was not to be found in the 
Lawson farm-house, that a reasonable Woman 
could desire no more ambitious Jot than to be 
mistress of this fitly-appointed home and the 
wife of a good, loving husband, such as George 
Extell. Especially, if to these gifts of Provi- 
dence were added children dear and affection- 
ate as hers. It was a pity George and Jenny 
had none. In this one respect she was richer 
than they. The chatter of the pair who shared 
with her the Christmas cheer of this hospitable 
dwelling ; basked with her in the radiance of 
coal-fire and ‘‘student’s lamp,’’ did not disturb 
her reverie. She looked thoughtful, but serene, 
dreaming restfully, her eyes fixed upon the 
grate, her hands, well-shaped still, despite her 
every-day toil, folded upon her black dress. It 
was alpaca, whereas her mother and sisters had 
arrayed themselves in holiday silk for the even- 
ing’s festivities. A plain linen collar lay over 
her pink necktie, and cuffs of the same bor- 
dered her wrists. Her hair was soft brown, as 
were her eyes, and Jenny evidently thought 
her a pleasing fireside picture, for entering 
with a plate of rusk—such as nobody but Jen- 
ny’s mother could make—she set it down hastily 
upon the table, came up impetuously to Etty 
and kissed her. 

“Dear, dear child!” she said again, and the 
water stoed in her eyes. “You blessed, pa- 
tient lamb!” 

“Who rejoices in your joy, Jenny dear,” 
returned the guest, promptly and cordially. 
**You deserve all this, and more.”’ 

‘That ’s a fact,” responded blunt George, to 
whom had been committed the task of ‘setting 
on the butter,”’ a duty he performed to his own 
satisfaction by leaving the plate with its inge- 
niously-fashioned yellow “ pineapple’ upon 
the top of the slop-basin in the tea-tray. 

“And while we are in the way of saying 
pleasant things, I must tell you something I 
heard to-day about Lem.” 

The coals in the grate needed no re-arrange- 
ment, but he picked up the tongs, pulled down 
a dozen lumps, and fell diligently to work to 
heap them up again, looking away purposely 
from the suddenly-lit eyes and wistful face 
upturned to his. 





“*Tisn’t often I believe a traveller’s story, 
but I rather think this fellow knew what he 
was talking about. I was up at the depot for 
some things we expected from town, and there 
I met him. So we fell to talking about one 
thing and another, and seeing there was no 
conveyance there to take him to the village, I 
asked him to let me give him a lift. He knew 
Lem out yonder in Nevada, and he says the 
wheel of fortune has certainly taken a turn 
for him at last. You remember that when 

tarcom failed, he owed your husband more 
than two thousand dollars. Lem was sure 
then, and didn’t hesitate to say it, that he 
would have paid him if he could. I wasn’t. 
I thought Blarcom was trying the failing rich 
dodge. But ’tisn’t the first time by a good 
many that Lem’s been in the right and I in 
the wrong. Well, who should Lem meet out 
in Nevada, or maybe Montana—which did I 
tell you ’twas, Jenny?” 

Bother!’ said his restless little partner, 
who was fidgeting back and forth in a fever 
of impatience. ‘‘Tell the story! What differ- 
ence does the place make? Don’t you see she 
is on tenter-hooks?”’’ 

** Anyhow, ’twas Blarcom he met.’’ George 
piled up the coals with greater care. ‘He’d 
landed on his feet once more, and owned I 
daresn’t say how many miles of ore land, or 
what was supposed to be such. He was 
awfully glad to see Lem, and he made over to 
him some land he hadn’t explored, but had 
bought upon speculation, in payment of the 
gld claim. And soon after, Lem got leave of 
absence and went off to look at it. He comes 
back in a great flurry and goes straight to 
Blarcom. 

‘**There’s ore in that tract,’ says he. ‘The 
richest kind. See there!’ and whips out his 
specimens that proved all hesaid. ‘Now, Mr. 
Blareom,’ he says, and you can think how 
bold and honest he ’d speak it, ‘’tisn’t fair for 
me to take that land at the value you set upon 
it, when I’ve made it out to be worth ten 
times as much at the least. You’ve dealt 
honorable by me, and I’ll do the same by 
you.’”’ 

** Lem all over!” ejaculated Jenny, clapping 
her hands. 

“Anybody else would have driven a hard 
bargain if Blarecom had wanted to get back the 
land, or else sold it to the highest bidder he 
could find, without saying a word to the man 
he ’d got it from.” 

Etty’s smile was tremulously bright, and a 
tear rolled silently down her face—broke upon 
her interlaced fingers. She did not stir to in- 
terrupt or hasten the story. She could have 
sat there all night hearkening to praises of Lem. 

George cleared his throat. ‘I ain’t much of 
a speech-maker myself, Etty, and Jenny’s 
looks are telling me so now, but it does seem 
to me that, considering how bad Lem wanted 
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money, and what was depending upon his 
making a pile, he wasn’t far from being a hero 
when he acted in that way. People generally 
would call him green. I say he was noble and 
grand, carrying out the law to treat others as 
we ’d be treated. But he was always on the 
square, Lem was. Blarcom was a trump, too. 

“*The land’s yours,’ says he. ‘It’s clean 
and fairly out of my hands. It might have 
been worth less instead of more than I sup- 
posed when I made it over to you. Sell it for 
what you can get, and luck go with you.’”’ 

The narrator set down the tongs, squared 
himself in front of the grate, put his hands 
behind him, and continued with tremendous 
emphasis :— 

“Don’t be overcome by what I’m going to 
say, Etty. But within ten days Lem did sell 
that tract to a company for cash—or what 
was equal to cash—and pocketed Firry THov- 
SAND DoLLARS. The company will get nearer 
a hundred thousand for this prize, but Lem is 
a trader—not a speculator. What he wanted 
was to make sure of a competence, so’s he 
could come back to his wife and children, and 
spend his days on a comfortable farm of his 
own.”’ 

“Can this be true?” faltered Etty, trembling 
more and more. 

“Gospel,” uttered George, sententiously. 

“You ’ve run down like a damaged clock,” 
laughed Jenny—the hysterical outbreak Etty 
had noticed as odd throughout that evening. 
“There ’s more to tell, dearie, but I knew that 
great, soft-hearted fellow couldn’t finish it off 
neatly. He’s been gasping like a dying fish 
for five minutes. Lem wrote all this toGeorge 
in November, Etty, and asked him to get up a 
Christmas surprise for you—his ‘faithful, pa- 
tient wife.’ Those were his very words. This 
is your farm, my dear, and your house. George 
was only obeying orders when he bought and 
stocked it. Every stitch of furniture; every 
bit of china, stone, and tin ware; every pot 
and kettle, every morsel of provisions—those 
sent in by your friends as well as the rest—the 
very coal and astral oil you are burning this 
blessed minute—belong to you. George hasa 
deed of gift of everything in his pocket, making 
over all to you, to have and to hold. Don’t 
give way yet, dearie,’’ kneeling beside her pale 
friend, to draw her head to her shoulder, and 
patting it while she talked. “I want you to 
know that this is why I dragged you around 
with me everywhere to buy furniture and 
things. Lem trusted me to see that all was 
just as you would like it. He és a hero! a 
grand, big-hearted, Christian man; and’— 
looking up ’twixt laughter and tears at George, 
who had pulled out his handkerchief to clear 
his eyes—‘“‘if I didn’t have my foolish boy 
there, and didn’t love you so dearly, I should 
envy you. Many happy returns of your wed- 
ding day, my darling!’ 


“And he is coming home!” said the wife, 
covering her face with her hands, and giving 
way at last to a burst of joyful weeping. 

“There! there!” cooed Jenny. ‘You are 
all in a quiver with nervousness, and you don’t 
realize what has happened just yet. I tell you 
what you must do. You’ll come to sooner if 
you are left to yourself for awhile. And we 
must all havea merry Christmas Eve together. 
George and the children will help me get sup- 
per ready while you go into the parlor and 
think it all over.’’ 

““What a genius you are, wife!” burst out 
George, in immense admiration. ‘Ishouldn’t 
have thought of that in a year.” 

““That’s because you’re a man,’’ retorted 
Jenny, in loving raillery. 

She half-pulled Etty up, dried the tears from 
her cheeks with her own handkerchief, and led 
her across the hall to the parlor door. 

*‘And that reminds me,” she said, stopping 
there. ‘‘There’s something Lem sent youand 
the children in there—the handsomest article 
of the sort you ever beheld. There’s a light 
on the table—and don’t forget to call the 
babies when you ’ve admired it sufficiently.” 

She was off like the wind, and as she vanished 
within the kitchen, Etty, with whirling brain 
and beating heart laid her hand upon the knob 
of the parlor-door. It was turned from the 
inside at the same moment. 

It was Lem, who cried in a mighty transport 
of love and rapture, ‘‘My precious love! I 
thought they would never send you to me!” 
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SWEETHEART. 


BY TSET. 











DRIFTING down a magic stream, 
Sweetheart and I together, 
Like distant stars her cold eyes gleam, 
As my tiny boat 
And her iceberg float, 
La, la, la, together. 


Come away from the ice bark, 
Sweetheart, we ‘ll float together; 
Slip from the cold and the dark, 
And down the tide 
We'll gently glide, 
La, la, la, together. 
And my shallop true will know, 
Sweetheart, that we’re together; 
With tender joy it will glow 
And softly caress 
*Till we’re lulled to rest, 
La, la, la, together. 
But long as the iceberg you keep, 
Sweet, we "Ibstill be together: 
For by its side I will creep 
Till the iceberg melts 
And the cold heart relents, 
La, la, la, together. 


—_———_—_- a —___ 


THE best penance we can do for envying 





another’s merit is to endeavor to surpass it. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
STRONG-MINDED. 
BY BE. G. FARNSWORTH. 


Characters. 


Moses MEEKMAN, G hen-pecked husband. 

Mrs. MEEKMAN, @n advocate of woman’s rights. 

‘TrImoTny, their son, just of age. 

MATILDA, their daughter. 

MADAME Srrone, preceptress of Ladies’ Semi- 
nary. 

Lora Sr. CLatr, 

BELLE NEWCOME, p school girls. 

JOSIE REYNALDS, 

EDWARD REYNALDS, college junior. 





ScenE'l.—STRONG- 

ScENE.—A_ room in a Ladies’ Boarding-School. 
BELLE Newcome, Lora Sr. CLatr, Josiz 
OAL, exploring @ box just received from 

ome. 

Belle. I conclude mamma thinks we don’t 
have anything to eat here, by the amount of 
good things she has contrived to pack into this 
box. I hope madam didn’t see the expressman 
when he brought it up. 

Josie. Who cares? Oh, what a ponderous 
cake! It must have been baked in a milk-pan. 
How much I do think of you, Miss Newcome! 
It is quite remarkable. 

Lora. My affection, too, has grown wonder- 
fully during the last half hour. 

Belle. Yes, I understand. Help yourselves 
to some of that chicken. 

Lora. Thanks! Where are the pickles? 

Belle, Here they are. No, this is a jar of 


honey. Whatif Madam Strong should give us 
a call? 

Josie. Offer her a pickle. Isn’t the door 
locked ? 


Leora. That won’t make any difference. If 
she mistrusts we are here, she can smash the 
door in easily enough. She is rightly named— 
Strong by name, strong by nature, and strength 
her hobby. 

Josie. (Speaking with her mouth full.) This 
reminds me of a picnic we had up to Aunt Betty 
Meekman’s, last summer. By the way, Belle, 
we are going up there next vacation, Ed and 
LoraandI. I wish you would go, too. There is 
room enough. It’s anice place to rusticate in. 

Belle. Me rusticate? No, thank you. I do 
that enough when I amat home. You know 
I live in the country. I think I shall visit Sis- 
ter Libby, in New York. If your brother Ed 
wasn’t engaged, I might go with you. Don’t 
look so rosy, Lora. 

Lora. Hark! I hear some one coming down 
the hall. I’m afraid it’s madam. 

Belle. Dear me! What shalljwe do? Help 
me push this box under the lounge. 

Josie. ‘‘ Resolved that deception is justifiable 
in some ¢ases.’”” Wipe your mouth and prac- 
tice gymnastics. (Some one raps.) 

Belle, Come—( Voice from without.) 
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——. Open the door, young ladies. 

Belle. (Opening the door.) Ibeg your pardon. 
Why, good-evening, dear Madam Strong. It 
was very careless in me to bid you come in 
when the door was locked. Do pardon me. 

Josie. You are just in season to help us, 
madam. Will you please tell us again about 
that last exercise we hadin gymnastics? It is 
difficult, we think. 

Madam Strong. I do not consider this a pro- 
per time and place. 

Lora. Now please don’t demerit us. Don’t 
the end justify the means? We are so tired of 
studying, you know ? 

Madam. But you are out of your rooms in 
study hours, Miss St. Clair and Miss Reynalds. 
Have you any excuse? 

Josie. Now, really, madam, do you think we 
ought to cultivate our intellects and neglect 
our physical development ? 

Madam. Certainly not. I am very glad if 
you are beginning to realize the importance of 
gaining physical strength. If you are strong 
in body yeu will be much better qualified ta. go 
through life successfully. 

Belle. Do sit down, madam. 

Madam. No, Iam abundantly able to stand. 
Iam so disgusted with those young ladies who 
are so feeble and delicate they cannot walk 
half a mile, or even lift a little pail of water. 

Lora. I hope you don’t think we belong to 
that class. I assure you lam capabie of romp- 
ing over three large farms in one forenoon, 
and— , 

Madam. I don’t insinuate anything against 
you, only I hope you are not trying to deceive 
me to-night. I believe in strong principles, 
too, and young ladies ought to have such a re- 
gard for truth and honesty as to be above prac- 
ticing deception. I don’t think I treat you with 
such severity as to necessitate that. 

Belle. (Pulling out the bor.) No, madam, 
you are always good to us, and Iam ashamed 
of myself. I coaxed the girls in here so as to 
give them some of the contents of this box. 
Please don’t mark them. Here are some apples 
mother sent you. I presume I should have de- 
voured them myself if you hadn’t suggested an 
idea about strong principlesand honesty. I’ll 
take all the blame in this affair. 

Madam. I saw that box when it arrived, and 
I mistrusted what you would be doing this 
evening. It seems you were endeavoring to 
grow strong by eating rather than by exercis- 
ing your muscles. 

Josie. We were exercising the muscles of our 
mouths, madam. 

Madam. Very well. I will excuse you from 
any further duties in that direction to-night. 
You may goto your own rooms now, and I trust, 
in future, you will guard against allowing your 
consciences to grow feeble while you pretend 
to labor for the strengthening of your bodies. 

[Curtain falls.] 
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ScenE II.—MIND- 

ScENE.— A parlor in a country farm-house. 
MATILDA MEEKMAN alone, promenading the 
room, and flourishing a duster. 

Matilda. Yes, I must begin to study, that is 
certain. I must learn a little more some way. 
But what shall I study? I’ve been through 
grammar and geography, and most through 
arithmetic. I have read in the Fifth Reader, 
and studied the spelling-book. Now I don’t 
see what else there is for me to take. I’vea 
good mind to read the dictionary. Yes, I’m 
sure that would improve my mind more than 
anything else. Oh! how did Ed ever learn 
so much? I suppose it is because he has been 
to college. His mind is perfectly awful. I’m 
afraid he will die of brain fever, yet. Marm 
thinks he has fallen in love with me. I’m 
sure I don’t know whether he has or not, for 
I can’t understand half he says. I pretend I 
do, though. I must study the dictionary more. 
He is my cousin, and I don’t think it would be 
right to marry him, but mother does. Besides, 
his mind would be the death of me. (Looking 
out of the window.) There theyare. I thought 
this rain would drive themin. I have to stay 
in the house and fix up the parlor while they 
walk out. Cousin Josie is a nice girl, and so 
is that St. Clair lady, only she thinks most too 
much of Ed, marm says. 


Enter Ep. 

Ea. Ah! good-morning again, my charming 
Cousin Matilda. Did I have the unspeakable 
bliss of hearing your melodious voice uttering 
my cognomen? 

Matilda. Ahem! No doubt. 

Ed. How transported with delight I am. 

Matilda. Are you now, truly? 

Ed. Repose the utmost confidence in all my 
assertions. 

Matilda. ( Aside.) What a dreadful mind! 

Ea. My dear Matilda, it gives me the most 
felicitous sensations of mental rapture to spend 
afew moments in your presence. Please accept 
my arm and let us perambulate for a limited 
space of period; or would you prefer to be 
seated ? 

Matilda, I'd just as soon pamberate. 

Ea. Yes, according to your predilection. 
How magnificently beautiferous the diminutive 
drops of aqueous fluid descend from the ethe- 
real empyrean above us. 

Matilda. What did you say? 

Fa. How nice it rains. 

Matilda. Oh, yes! It does. (Cough.) 

£d. But while the aquatic elements conspire 
in rendering the atmosphere insalubrious with- 
ent, yon and I possess the delectable prero- 
gative of enjoying stupendous—a—er—beatifi- 
eation within the precincts of your paternai 
domicile. 

Matilda. Yes, very. 





Ea. It gives individuals of such refined and 
—a—splendiferatutious facilitation abilities as 
we are, great pleasure to interchange the cogi- 
tations of our refulgent minds. 

Matilda. I thinkitis. Your mind, anyhow, 
is fearfully so. 

Ha. Is how? 

Matilda. Oh, la‘! Don’t you know? 

Ea. You mean, I presume, that I am trou- 
bled with slight mental aberration. 

Matilda. Oh, no trouble at all. 

Ea. Oh, Isee ; you think mea trifle demented, 
as it were. 

Matilda. (More and more perplexed.) Yes. 
Ahem! Splendid! Where is Josie? 

Fd. She is in the kitchen. 

Matilda. Let’s go out there. 

Ed. Very soon. But first let me tell you I 
dare to esperance that, after my departure to 
the metropolis, when in quiescence you reca- 
pitulate, my physiognomy will not be entirely 
forgotten. 

Matilda. Just my sentiments. 

Ea. Certainly, and Iassure you I shall faith- 
fully remember my Cousin Matilda. 

Matilda. You are very kind; I shouldn’t 
think you could in college. Do they all know 
as much as you do? 

Ed. Ahem! Well—some of the professors 
do—yes. 

Matilda. I hear the girls coming, and I must 
go now and helpin the kitchen. I can’t spend 
too much time in visiting, you know. (Aside 
as she goes out.) Dear knows I’m glad to get 
away from him! His mind is altogether too 
much for me. 

[Curtain falls. ] 





ScEenE IT].—ED- 

SceneE.—T he same as before. Ep and Lora 

examining a bouquet of field flowers. 

Fad. Isn’t this a beautiful specimen? I found 
it down in the meadow a few steps from the 
brook. I was hunting for ripe strawberries. 

Lora. Tt was such a lovely morning. Why 
didn’t you wait for Josie and me? 

a. I went before the dew was off. I wish 
we could stay here all summer ; it is so pleasant 
after the confined life I have been leading. 

Lora. But, Ed, I don’t think you ought to 
stay any longer and conduct yourself as you 
have with your cousin. 

Ea, With Timothy ? 

Lora. Nonsense! You know what I mean. 

Fd. Well, what do you mean? 

Lora, I don’t think it is right to give Matilda 
the impression that you are smitten with her 
when you are not. I used to be lectured on 
deceitfulness so often by Madam Strong that I 
really have quite a wholesome horror of it now. 

Ed. I know, but it is so amusing to see her 
try to fathom the depth of my remarks! I 
enjoy talking with her. 
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Enter JOSE. 

Josie. You are just the individual I have 
been looking for, Ed. I thought you were in 
the garden. I have just been having a little 
confidential chat with Cousin Tim. He thinks, 
Ed, th: t you are as good as engaged to Matilda. 
Perhaps you have been a little too attentive. 

Ea. Don’t bealarmed. Nothing very serious 
will come of it. 

Josie. Aunt Betty thinks it will be a match, 
too. We ought to have informed them of your 
engagement to Lora. You may have an inte- 
resting season of explanation by and by. 


Enter Mrs. MEEKMAN. 


Mrs. Meekman. Why, you are all three in 
here! Ithought Ed was alone. I was hurry- 
ing in so as to have a good talk with you, Ed, 
undisturbed. However, it don’t make much 
difference. I suppose they have seen, as well 
as I, what has been going on. I haven’t said 
anything to you before about it, but matters 
have gone so far I— 

Ea. (A little alarmed.) What is it, aunt? 

Mrs. M. Oh, how innocent we are! 

Ea. Do you refer to your being so strong on 
the woman suffrage question? I wish you 
success, but I notice Uncle Moses don’t like to 
do chores about the house very well. 

Mrs. M. He must learn to like it, then. But 
that wasn’t what I was talking about. I am 
glad you have been so sensible as to yield to 
Matilda’s charms. She is a remarkably nice 
girl, if I do say it. I don’t know of any one 
I would sooner have her marry than Ed 
Reynalds. 

Fad. But, aunt, I— 

Mrs. M. Now don’t depreciate yourself. I 
know all about you. 

Ed. Yes, aunt—but—you see— 

Mrs. M. Now, Ed, you need not stammer so. 
I’m perfectly willing. Matilda thinks you are 
a wonderful genius. 

Josie. Why, aunt, he don’t— 

Mrs. M. I presume he don’t profess to be. 
He is too modest. Well, they have my con- 
gratulations. 

Leora. lam afraid you are laboring under a 
mistake. Ed— 

Mrs. M. What about Ed? Don’t you think 
heisa genius? Youseem to like him full well 
enough. 

Josie. But, you see, they are— . 

Mrs. M. Old friends? Nodoubt. I haveno 
objections. 


Enter MATILDA. 


Matilda. Quite a party here. Isuppose I can 
come in, too? 

Ha. Certainly, cousin! We need some of 
your assistance to unravel this snarl we are in. 

Matilda. What snarl, Ed? I don’t see any. 

Ed. No, but we are in a snarl ourselves. I 





think you send your mother must have misun- 
derstood my intentions a little. 

Mrs. M. What intentions? 

Ed, Do permit me to explain. I enjoy m7 
Cousin Matilda’s company very much, and 
like her as a cousin—but—really—to be honest, 
I have been engaged to Miss St. Clair over a 
year. 

Mrs. M. Welldone! Sothatis your explana- 
tion, is it? A strange time to be honest, it 
seems to me. I didn’t suppose my sister’s son 
capable of such hypocrisy. So this is the re- 
turn for our hospitality, is it? You deserve to 
be laid across your mother’s apron a few more 
times, if you are a junior in college. 

Matilda. Don’t be too hard on him. I’m 
certain there isn’t any love lost. I know I’m 
ignorant and a poor country girl, that never 
left her own town, but I wasn’t silly enough 
to fall in love with Ed when I couldn’t under- 
stand half ‘he said. I hope Miss St. Clair will 
enjoy his conversation more than I ever did. 

Mrs. M. It’s all right. Jim Miles will do 
much better for you. 

Ed. I hope you will not lay up anything 
against me, aunt. 

Mrs. M. It isn’t worth while. I only trust 
that in the course of another year you will 
prove yourself more of a man than you appear 
to be now. 

[Curtain falls.] 





Scene IV.—STRONG-MINDED. 


ScENE.—A farm-house kitchen. Mr. MEEKMAN 
churning. Timoruy stirring up meal and 
water in @ basin. 

Mr. Meekman. Oh, dear! I never saw but- 
ter so hard to come. I have churned and 
churned, as much as two hours, and it don’t 
seem todo any good. I wonder what the hired 
man is doing? I ought to go out and look af- 
ter him. I wish Betty would make her own 
butter. 

Timothy. I wish she would make her own 
Johnny-cakes. I’ve made two, and we can’t 
eat either of them. 

Mr. Meekman. What’s the trouble ? 

Tim. Burnt one all up, and didn’t put any 
saleratus in the other. 

Mr. Meekman. You haven’t got any sour 
milk in that one, have you? 

Tim. No, but I guess ’twill be just as good. 
What does possess mother and Matilda to go 
off so much? 

Mr. Meekman. They’re getting crazy on this 
“‘woman’s rights” question. I suppose they 
are having a caucus down to Miss Briggs’. It’s 
getting tough on us, though. Betty ought not 
make us stay in the house to do her work. 

Tim. When I get a wife I won’t have one of 
that kind. 

Mr. Meeckman. Sometimes I think I won’t 
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stand it; I will set my foot down, and not be 
thumbed around so, but Betty is such a staver! 
She is the strong-mindedest woman I ever saw. 

Timothy. Mrs. Weakside is another after the 
same pattern. I don’t blame folks for calling 
you and Mr. Weakside henpecked. 

Mr. Meekman. Do hold your tongue about 
my being henpecked! What are you trying to 
do now? 

Timothy. Trying to mend these great holes 
in my stockings. Won’t black linen thread do 
as well as anything. 

Mr. Meekman. Of course ’twill! I wish you 
would sew some buttons on to my shirt-sleeves. 
They are an awful bother. 

Timothy. I can see Mr. Weakside going past 
the house in a hurry. 

Mr. Meekman. Go out and ask him what is 
the matter. (rit Trmorny.) I declare to 
goodness! I believe I forgot and emptied the 
tub of sour milk into the churn, instead of the 
tub of cream. If I did, I may as well clear 
out. (Looks into the churn.) I did, as true as 
Ilive! Well, I’ll go ont the back door, down 
to the barn, and stay tk: ve the rest of the day. 
It won’t do to stay here. Betty may be back 
any time. 

[Hrit Mr. MEEKMAN, looking solemn. 


Enter Trmotuy, who does not at first notice his 
Sather’s absence. 

Tim. Ha! ha! Poor man! His wife left 
him at home to look after the children, and 
while he was getting the baby to sleep, Jemima 
Jane fell down the cellar stairs and ’most broke 
her neck. He’s in an awful hurry after the 
doctor. Why, where is father? Guess he has 
run away and left the butter to take care of 
itself. How mother will scold! I presume 
she will be home soon. I believe I will take 
some cold beans and that burnt Johnny-cake 
and go after father. We shall have as much 
to eat as the rest will, I’m thinking. This 
comes of having a strong-minded mother. I’m 
thankful I haven’t but one. I shouldn’t live 
long. There! they are coming, and it’s high 
time for me to be taking my departare. 

[ Zeit Trmoruy. 


Enter Mrs. MEEKMAN and MATILDA. 


Mrs. Meekman. 1 am really glad to get back 
home once more. It did try my patience so to 
hear Miss Jones and Widow Green dispute. 
They never will get into office, so they need’nt 
be so jealous of each other. 

Matilda. Where are pa and Tim? 

Mrs. Meekman. Sure enough! (Looks into 
the churn.) Of all this world what has Moses 
been doing? 

Matilda. What’s burning? (Opens the stove 
oven door.) Just look at this, mother! Is this 
our dinner? If it is, we may as well make up 
our minds to starve. 

Mrs. Meekman. No wonder they made them- 





selves invisible. This is one of the trials we 
poor creatures have to endure. We may be 
obliged to suffer greater, though, unless we 
persevere. So, my dear Matilda, whatever 
happens, do not forget our noble cause, but be 
as patient as possible, for I consider it one of 
the great things in the world to maintain the 
reputation of being strong-minded. 
[Curtain falls. ] 





SUE CHESTNUTWOOD TO MILICENT 
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I po “actually” believe in the existence of a 
Moral Universe, despite all the facts, not argu- 
ments, that you brought to bear in refutation 
thereof. Neither am I one particle afraid of 
the term “verdant.’”” Why, it is a moral beau- 
tiful in itself, and infinite in its suggestions of 
trees, and shrubs, and velvet grass, and grate- 
ful shade, together with the faith that is a part 
of them. To me it means nature, and nature 
is truth. In one of his works, Ruskin quotes 
thus: “If you look for curves you will see 
curves, if you look for angles you will see 
angles.”’ Iam just a little afraid that you are 
looking for angles. 

What if once you did see one man “take” a 
handful of peanuts from an old woman’s stand ! 
I hold that the man, who followed him next in 
the crowd, would have scorned the act. Let 
me put beside your citation another. An old 
beggar woman, wretched and shivering, of a 
winter’s day, stood on the curb-stone of West 
Street wishing, yet not daring, tocross. If you 
have ever lived in Jersey, and had to patronize 
the ferries, you know what West Street is at 
such a time—the worst part of New York 
concentrated in wild confusion. A lady, richly 
clad, stood upon the curb also. The policeman 
saw her, he had not seen the beggar, he came 
readily to escort her over. The lady laid her 
delicately-gloved hand on the old woman’s 
shoulder, and led her to the other side. I 
question if there was more than one pair of 
eyes, beside the policeman’s, who saw the act, 
those eyes now put this curve against your 
angle. Ah! Milicent Dana, you speak of 
heaven as an “imaginary something.” You 
know what Lord Bacon said: ‘A little philo- 
sophy makes men atheists ; a great deal recon- 
ciles them to religion.’’ 

Don’t imagine, now, that I am giving a Ro- 
land for your Oliver, and accusing you of only 
having enough of this philosophy to make you 
skeptical. I know that will be your first 
thought. 

“Thomas, called Didymus,” was naturally 
skeptical. I believe, phrenologically speaking, 
your head is of like formation, yet Thomas had 
a good head and an honest heart, for when he 
was convinced he frankly avowed it. When 
you believe I know you will say so, 
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BARBARA. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








THERE was something about Barbara that 
everybody liked. She wasa plain little woman, 
avith gray eyes and soft brown hair, and there 
wasn’t a particle of personal magnetism in her 
voice or manner, as there ought to have been, 
if she ’d had any idea of her duty as a heroine. 
But if you had taken one good look into those 
gray eyes of hers, you’d have understood at 
once the secret of her popularity, and that it 
was the overflowing love, and sympathy, and 
kindliness of her nature, that so endeared her 
to the hearts of her acquaintances. Every- 
body went to her for comfort and advice in 
their troubles—from the little child perplexed 
over some hard lesson, to the grave man of 
business, struggling, perchance, on the verge 
of ruin. Somehow there was cheer and conso- 
lation in the very way she listened to these 
confidences, and she always seemed to say the 
right thing, at the right time, and in the right 
place. What hearts she strengthened, and 
what burdens she helped to lighten, few ever 
guessed. 

But, of course, you ’d like to know something 
more about this Barbara—who she was, and 
the particular reasons that induced me to make 
her my heroine. I shouldn’t wonder if you 
had already guessed that she belonged to that 
much abused class of women styled “Old 
Maids.”” When I first knew her, she was 
thirty-five, and there was not a married woman 
of my acquaintance with a disposition more 
sweet and unselfish than hers. 

I never heard her called anything else but 
Barbara, and it was some time before I found 
out that this quaint and old-fashioned name 
was prefixed to the unromantic one of Smith. 
I don’t know as it made any difference, but I 
should certainly have preferred that her an- 
cestors had been known by some other desig- 
nation, and it was only on account of his 
name, as Barbara herself declared, that I tried 
to make a match between her and Mr. Stan- 
hope, a widower with seven children. 

It was while I was teaching in K that 
I first met Barbara. The children under my 
charge were a noisy, fractious set, and I was 
nearly ‘worried to death” that night, when 
she overtook me on my way home from school. 
She introduced herself to me without any for- 
mality (I believe she had a presentiment that 
I was in trouble, and needed a friend), and we 
were soon chatting as familiarly as if we had 
been acquainted for years. I don’t know how 
it came about that I talked so much of myself, 
and of the cares and perplexities of teaching, 
but I believe that she had a faculty for ‘‘ draw- 
ing people out,’’ and making them open their 
hearts to her, however close and reserved they 
were with others. She seemed to understand 














all one’s thoughts, and to sympathize with 
them so truly and earnestly, and yet, withal, 
to know just what helpful words to speak, 
that one couldn’t help feeling soothed and 
encouraged thereby. A little talk with her 
was full of rest and quiet. She never said 
anything jarring or discordant, and yet, almost 
imperceptibly, waked up the nobler impulses 
of one’s nature. Although I can’t recall her 
exact words that night, I remember that I was 
astonished to find myself so cheerful and light- 
hearted when we parted at the gate of my 
boarding house. 

After that Barbara and I met often, and I 
grew to love her, and look up to her, as if she 
had been an elder sister. Kind as she was to 
everybody, she seemed to regard me with pe- 
culiar affection, and one day I found out the 
reason. 

“You remind me so much of a friend who 
was dear to me years ago,”’ she said, smiling, 
but with a mist in her eyes. 

*“Won’t you tell me who it was?” I asked, 
eagerly. 

“You’re a true daughter of Mother Eve, 
Kitty. You mustn’t be so curious.”’ 

‘*But itisn’t that, Barbara. I want to know 
something about you.’’ 

“Something about me! Is the child crazy? 
Or does she think I’m a disguised thief or 
housebreaker?”’ 

“No, no! Why can’t you understand? It’s 
what you said and did when you wasn’t any 
older than I am that I’d like to know,,and 
why—why—why’’— 

“Why I never married, is that it?” 

I crimsoned with shame, but there was such 
a roguish twinkle in Barbara’s eyes I couldn’t 
help confessing that was what I meant. 

**T’m as certain as can be that you had ever 
so many offers,’’ I said, confidently, “‘for I’ve 
seen your picture, taken when you was nine- 
teen, and although not extraordinarily pretty” 
(Barbara raised her hands in horror), “it’s 
just the kind of face that men are sure to like.” 

‘*Your candor is quite refreshing, Miss Kitty. 
And so you don’t think I was extraordinarily 
pretty, even at nineteen?” 

“Of course I don’t, and why should I mind 
telling you so? But, for all that, I’m sure 
you had a lover, and I want to know some- 
thing about him.” 

‘It’s a long story and a sad one,”’ she said, 
her face clouding oyer; ‘‘but I’ve thought 
sometimes that I ought to tell it to you, for 
your own good. You frequently imagine that 
Will is countrified, and doesn’t care as much 
for dress and appearance as he ought to, and 
itll be a lesson to you that you ’ll never forget 
not to value such things for more than they 
are worth.”’ 

Will was my betrothed—a plain, honest- 
hearted farmer, and I loved him dearly, ak 
though he wasn’t as refined and polished out- 
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wardly as I should have liked him to be. I 
blushed at this allusion to him, and said, pet- 
tishly :—- 

“Never mind Will. I’m waiting for the 
story.” 

“And I might as well tell it to you now as 
any time.’’ 

There was a brief silence, and then she 
began :— 

“‘T was just nineteen when I first met John 
Nelson.’’ (1 started at the sound of that name, 
and almost uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
but Barbara was too much absorbed to notice it. ) 
“He was a farmer, like Will, well-educated, 
but rough and uncouth in his manners, and I 
can’t say that I was particularly prepossessed 
in his favor. But a circumstance happened 
soon after our acquaintance that revealed the 
true character of the man, and gained him, not 
only my gratitude, but my everlasting respect 
and admiration. I had gone out skating with 
a gay party of friends on the river that ran 
past our village. Theice seemed thick enough, 
and no one thought of danger. We were all 
overflowing with fun and merriment, and 
prompted by some imp of mischief challenged 
three of the young men toarace. John Nel- 
son was one of the number. Of the other two, 
one was my especial admirer and favorite, 
Harry Dubois; the other Mark Smith, my 
cousin. I was an expert skater, but so were 
my pursuers, and looking back a few minutes 
after we started, I perceived that they were 
gaining upon me. Putting forth all my re- 
maining strength I skated faster and faster, 
scarcely noticing where I was going, until, 
just as a cry of alarm burst from some one be- 
hind me, I sank intoan air-hole and disappeared 
beneath the ice. I have no consciousness of 
what happened afterward, but my friends 
told me that it was John Nelson who went 
down into that air-hole and saved my life at 
the risk of his own. It was an act from which 
even a brave man might have shrank, for the 
chances were that it would do no good, and 
that both of us would be drowned. Harry and 
Mark tried to hold him back, but he flung 
them aside, and plunging into the ice-cold 
water, brought me up out of itsdepths. Mark 
gave me all the details of the scene afterwards, 
ending with the assertion, emphatically ex- 
pressed :— 

***Jonn Nelson is a hero, if ever there was 
one, and it.’s my opinion that he worships the 
very ground you tread upon. Why his little 
finger’s worth more than Harry Dubois, body 
and soul together, and if you refuse him for 
that jackanapes, I’ll never speak to you again 
as long as I live.’ 

*** Nonsense!’ I said, laughing. ‘You ought | 
to be ashamed of yourself to talk so. I can’t 
very well refuse any one until I’m asked, can 
1?’ 

**Well, I don’t know about that. Women 


have curious ways of doing things, and I don’t 
pretend to understand them.’ 

***But you wouldn’t have me marry a man 
simply because he saved me from drowning, 
would you?’ 

“*Yes, I would, if you couldn’t find any 
better reason for doing so.’ 

‘Everybody, from that time forth, talked to 
me about John Nelson, and it tried me dread 
fully. All my girl friends thought it was so — 
romantic ; ‘just like a story, you know,’ and, 
of course, to make the finale perfect, 1’d have 
to marry the hero. I can’t say that this idea 
was particularly distasteful to me, only Ldidn’t 
like to have it talked about in such a manner, 
and discussed over and over again in my 
presence. 

“‘T had known that John Nelson loved me, 
even before that adventure on the ice; not that 
he had ever said so in exact words, but there 
are other ways of telling such things, just as 
convincing. The knowledge flattered me, as 
| it would any woman, but I had no intention 

of accepting him, for hedidn’t at all come up 
to my ideal of a husband. He was coarse and 
uncultivated, and a farmer, too, and I had de- 
cided to fix my affections upon a knight 
courtly gentleman, engaged in intellectual 
pursuits, although, to be sure, I hadn’t as yet 
found any one that answered these require- 
ments. As for Harry Dubois, he did well 
enough to flirt with, and that was all. But, 
somehow, I felt differently toward John Nek 
son from the time he saved my life. It wasn’t 
gratitude, nor was it love, although it ripened 
afterward into such a feeling. I began to 
think less of his outward appearance, and 
more of the truth and innate worth that was 
in the man. 

‘‘At first we were shy and reserved with 
each other, and I don’t think he understood a 
word of what I said when I tried to thank him 
for saving my life, we were both so terribly 
embarrassed. It wasn’t any wonder, either, 
considering that we knew exactly what people 
were sayin’ about us, and that everything we 
ought to do was already planned beforehand. 

“But the weeks went by, and our reserve 
wore off, and when in the early spring John 
Nelson asked me to be his wife, I was as happy 
a girl as ever drew breath. I forgot that he 
was rough, and uncouth, and a farmer; I only 
knew that I loved him, and that he was strong, 
and true, and self-reliant. I didn’t give so 
much as a single sigh to my lost ideal. John 
Nelson, just as he was, satisfied all the needs 
of my nature. 

“Oh, if I could but have felt thus always! 
But I did not. I was weak enough to place 

| him in contrast with one of more polished ex 
‘terior, and to feel mortified at the choice I had 

| | made. 

| “arly in June a travelling artist took up 

his quarters in our village for the purpose of 
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making a few sketches of the picturesque hills 
and valleys lying around us. He was a man 
of graceful, courtly bearing, who had mingled 
in the best society that Europe and America 
afforded, and who could interest one for hours 
with his descriptions of the scenes and people 
he had visited. Although, on reflecting upon 
his character since, I am convinced that he 
possessed unbounded egotism, he disguised it 
in such a way that it was rather attractive than 
otherwise. From the very first I was his espe- 
cial favorite. 

***No one understands me so well,’ he said. 
*The rest are cold and practical, but you—you 
are an enthusiast, full of fire and imagination, 
and you read my heart like an open book. You 
follow me in the wildest flights of fancy, and 
sympathize in all my aspirations. Ah! Bar- 
bara, you have the true poet soul! 

“Full of pride and delight, I listened to this 
high-flown language, and began te feel dissatis- 
fied with my lover that he, too, didn’t talk to 
me in such a style. For the highest praise that 
John had ever bestowed upon me was to call 
me his ‘dainty little housewife,’ and he had 
never said a word to me about poetry or imagi- 
nation. He seemed to think that plain, practi- 
eal, every-day common sense was all that was 
needed in this life, and to have no conception 
of the higher needs of one’s nature. 

**Then, too, Paul Leslie was so polite and 
ehivalrous, and paid me such graceful little 
attentions; why couldn’t John do the same? 
His awkwardness jarred on my nerves terribly, 
and there were times when I couldn’t help 
showing it. I tried not to think of it, and to 
comfort myself with the knowledge of his ster- 
ling worth and integrity, but didn’t succeed 
very well. Nor did it help the matter any that 
Paul seemed to regard me in the light of a mar- 
tyr, about to be led to the stake. I don’t 
mean that he said so, he was too courteous for 
that, but looks are frequently more eloquent 
than words. 

“ Matters went on in this way for some time, 
and as my intimacy with Paul progressed, the 
breach between John and myself widened. I 
never thought, then, weak fool that I was, that 
it was my vanity to which Paul ministered, in- 
stead of the spiritual hunger we talked about 
so much. But so it was, and I understood it 
all afterward, and how far inferior to John this 
Paul Leslie was in everything that constitutes 
true manhood. 

“* John didn’t say much, but I was convinced 
that he felt our estrangement deeply, and I 
believe it made me a little wretched, too, for 
way down in my heart I loved him still, and it 
frightened me to think of losing him. But I 
was wayward and perverse, and couldn’t see 
what a reckless course I was pursuing, and 
that even a patient, forbearing heart like his 
might be tried too far. Andsoat last the bitter 
end to all my folly came. 


‘Everything that happened that day is writ- 
ten on my brain in letters of fire. I had been 


| out in the woods with Paul, and was more than 


| 





ever dissatisfied with such a future as John 
could offer me, when he came in, looking white 
and stern, and, without a word of greeting, 
said :— 

“* Barbara, this must not go on any longer. 
Paul Leslie is neither a good nor an honest 
man, and I will not have him so intimate with 
my betrothed wife !’ 

“*You will not?’ I exclaimed, angrily. 
‘And how are you going to help yourself, I 
should like to knew? Do you imagine that, 
because you are jealous, I’m going to give up 
the only friend in the world that truly appre- 
ciates me?’ 

«Listen to me, Barbara. I know this man 
better than youdo. He is not what you think 
him. He has imposed upon you with his false, 
insidious words’— 

«Stop !’ I interrupted, ‘I will not hear any- 
thing more. He isa gentleman, and my friend, 
and I have wished and prayed a thousand times 
that you were more like him.’ 

*«*God hélp me! is it possible?’ and he stag- 
gered as if some one had struck him a heavy 
blow. ‘Are you in earnest? Do you really 
mean what you say?’ 

“*My heart relented, but I was too proud to 
let him see it, and so I said, coldly :— 

***T am in the habit of saying what I mean.’ 

*** And you won’t give up this friendship, 
even to please me?’ he asked, in tones of pathos 
and entreaty. 

***T will not, John Nelson, and you have no 
right to ask it of me.’ 

«Then, Barbara,’ he said, in a low, husky 
voice, ‘we must separate. I give you back 
your freedom. God bless you, and make you 
happy!’ 

*‘ And before I could fairly realize the mean- 
ing of these words, he was out of the door, and 
far down the street. Even then, I didn’t be- 
lieve he meant it, but consoled myself with the 
reflection that he would return in the morning 
to ask my forgiveness, and to renew the broken 
engagement. But I was mistaken in the cha- 
racter of the man. He never returned, and 
from that day to this John Nelson has been to 
me as one of the dead.” 

Barbara paused, as if overcome with emotion. 

“But where did he go? What became of 
him?’ I asked, softly. : 

‘*T never heard, except that he sold out his 
farm within a day or two afterward, and was 
reported to have sailed for South America. 
And then, Kitty, when I had lost him forever, 
I knew how I had loved him, and, in an agony 
of remorse, would have humbled myself before 
him, and begged for his love and forgiveness, 
had I been able to find him. Too late 1 under- 
stood the noble, generous heart that I had 
trampled under my feet. Like mocking ghosts 
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the harsh and cruel words I had said to him 
rose up before me, and my punishment seemed 
almost greater than I could bear.’’ 

“But what of Paul Leslie? Didn’t he at- 
tempt to console you?” 

“T fairly hated the sight of him, Kitty, after 
John went away, for I felt that the shipwreck 
I had made of my happiness was mainly owing 
to his influence. It was all I could do to treat 
him civilly, and I actually felt relieved when, 
in the beginning of autumn, he left the village. 
I heard afterward, but don’t know how true it 
was, that he had a wife and two children.” 

“But there’s one thing, Barbara, that you 
haven’t told me,” said I, eagerly. ‘Did all 
this happen in K , or somewhere else?’’ 

‘IT didn’t think to mention it, for I supposed 
everybody knew that I was born and brought 
up in the little village of N , in Massa- 
chusetts, hundreds of miles from here. My 
mother died before I was a year old, and when, 
a few months after John’s disappearance, I 
buried my father, I sold out everything, for I 
wanted to get away from the painful associa- 
tions connected with N I travelled for 
a year or two, and then settled down in K . 
where I have been living ever since, doing the 
little I can to retrieve the folly and weakness 
of my girlhood.”’ 

“But didn’t you ever think that John Nelson 
might come back some time? And what would 
you do if such a thing were to happen, and he, 
too, had remained faithful, and wanted you to 
marry him?’’ 

“O Kitty don’t; you hurt me,” and a few 
hot tears fell from Barbara’s eyes. 

“Forgive me,’’ I entreated. ‘‘ How could I 
be so thoughtless ?”’ 

She kissed me, but said nothing, and so, by 
tacit agreement, the subject was dropped be- 
tween us. 

But that night, in the privacy of my own 
room, I wrote a long letter, traitor that I was, 
full of all that Barbara had told me; and that 
letter commenced ‘‘ My Dear Uncle,’’ and was 
subscribed ‘‘ Your Affectionate Niece,” and, 
strangest part of all, was directed on the out- 
side to ‘“‘John Nelson, Esquire.” Ah! Bar- 
bara, you little thought that, while you were 
telling me of your own sad past, you were 
making plain a mystery that had puzzled me 
for years—why my bachelor uncle had never 
married. And I had more right than you knew 
of to look like your lost lover, for I was the 
child of his only sister. 

I was in a fever of excitement after sending 
that letter, and began to haunt the post-office 
long before an answer could possibly have 
reached me. But I didn’t have tc wait many 
days, for some one else, it appeared, was as 
impatient as I, and one evening, just as I was 
dismissing my pupils, Uncle John himself 
walked into the school-room. I noticed that 
his face wore a bright and youthful expression 

















new to it, but didn’t have time to observe him 
closely, for almost his first words were :— 

“You can’t think, Kitty, what your letter 
has done for me; I tried to find out what had 
become of Barbara, and whether she was mar- 
ried yet, when Lreturned from South America, 
but everybody in N. had lost all trace of 
her. But where is she? Let us go to her at 
once.”’ 

I couldn’t help smiling at his loverlike eager- 
ness. 

Fortunately, we found herathome. I wanted 
to goin first alone, and prepare her for what was 
coming, but Uncle John wouldn’t hear a word 
to it, ‘he wanted to surprise her,’’ he said, and 
so we entered her parlor together. She was 
sitting by the window, and came forward at 
once. “Dear Barbara,’’ said I, without wait- 
ing for her greeting, ‘‘let me introduce you to 
my uncle.’’ 

She turned, and reached forth her hand in 
welcome, but meeting his look steadily fixed 
upon her face, started back, staring at him, as 
at one risen from the dead. 

“Don’t you know me, Barbara?’ he cried, 
holding out his arms, and then—well, I’m sure 
I can’t tell you what happened then, for I didn’t 
wait tosee. Iran out of the room, and it was 
more than an hour afterward when Barbara 
came to me, looking fairly radiant, and said :— 

“You little witch! why didn’t you tell me 
that John Nelson was your uncle? I’vea good 
mind not to forgive you.”’ 

“But you must, and thank me besides, for 
just think of it, you ’d have been Barbara Smith 
to the end of your days, if I hadn’t taken the 
matter in hand.” 

She laughed and blushed, just like a young 
girl, and looked prettier than I had ever seen 
her before. I can’t help thinking, from the 
observations I made on that occasion, that hap- 
piness has a wonderfully rejuvenating effect. 

Uncle John went home in a day or two, but 
somehow, it began to be whispered about in 
K , that Barbara had a beau, and was 
about to be married. And no one was sur- 
prised, therefore, when that event really hap- 
pened, although it became a query as to what 
K was to do without her, for she was 
more generally known and loved than anybody 
else there. But Unele John didn’t feel called 
upon to sacrifice her to the public good, ‘‘he 
needed a wife worse than K did an old 
maid,” he declared. 

Both Will and Barbara urged meso hard that 
I concluded to be married at the same time that 
she was, and I don’t know as I’ve had any 
reason to regret it since. But you’ve no curi- 
osity, of course, to hear about my affairs, and, 
as I’ve disposed of my heroine in the legitimate 
way adopted by all story-tellers, I’ll merely 
say, in conclusion, that she makes an excellent 
wife and housekeeper, and isn’t the least bit 
“‘fussy”’ or “‘old-maidish.” 
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AUNT QUIMBY’S TALES. 


BY L. R. FEWELL. 








THE GEORGIA WEDDING. 

Mr. Cariton’s place, which we reached that 
evening, was a lovely spot situated on the Chat- 
tahoochee. The house, with its vine-draped 
walls and lofty colonnades, was placed on the 
top of a hill, so high as to almost merit its title 
of Ben Lomond; but which fell in gentle ter- 
races to the river’s bank, where a long bridge 
furnished means of communication with the 
factory and village situated on the opposite 
bank. The well-kept grounds and numerous 
out-buildings spoke of thrift and comfort, while 
the warm welcome of its inmates convinced the 
guest that Virginia hospitality had not been 
forgotten in a strange land. I found the family 
little changed, except in size. Mrs. Carlton 
being the same kind, motherly soul that I re- 
membered in my childhood, while the years 
had passed so lightly over her head, that it was 
difficult to believe her the mother of two grown 
daughters ; for May, the second daughter, was 
now sixteen, very tall for her age, and bidding 
fair to rival Meg in beauty. 

Many quiet but pleasant days passed in assist- 
ing the family in the numberless preparations 
necessary for a large wedding; for Georgia 
housekeepers do not give a carte blanche to 
some confectioner for the furnishing of such 
entertainments, but even the wealthiest pride 
themselves on having everything prepared 
under their own supervision, and often pro- 
duce master-pieces in the culinary art that 
would not shame a regular artist. So, for 
days we lived in an atmosphere as redolent of 
sweets as that of Araby the Blest, till pantries 
and store-rooms were overflowing with cakes, 
looking like mounds of erystallized snow, am- 
ber jellies, golden fruits, and “lucent sirups 
tinct with cinnamon.” : 

Two weeks before the wedding Mr. Lamar 
arrived, bringing with him his younger sister 
to spend the intervening time with us. I found 
Meg’s betrothed a dignified, intelligent gentle- 
man, for whom I formed a sincere friendship 
during his visit of three days. He left, pro- 
mising to return the week before the wedding 
and bring with him the cousin with whom I 
was to stand, and upon whom I, of course, 
wished to make a favorable impression, as 
he was a young lawyer of considerable emi- 
nence. . 

Minnie Lamar was a gay sprite of a girl, in 
those old days, when we churned syllabub, 
whipped custards, and frosted cakes together, 
and contrived to extract so much merriment 
from these homely operations, that Miss Juracy 
Cornell, the housekeeper, declared we were the 
‘“‘livliest and spryest gals it had ever been her 
fortin to meet.” Poor Miss Juracy! her oddi- 
ties, and the numberless tricks we played off 





on her, have been the occasion of many hearty 
laughs since. 

The day before her brother was expected, 
Minnie threw down the paper horn with which 
she had been icing a last batch of cake, and 
exclaimed :— 

“Tf I taste or smell any more sweets, I am 
afraid some of the beaux may take me for a 
veritable sugar-plum, and devour me at the 
wedding. Do, Meg, let’s go and take a long 
walk to bring back your roses, or you will pass 
that night for a monument erected to the me- 
mory of the late Meg Carlton.’’ 

But Meg was too busy putting the last touches 
to a dress to heed her chatter. Mrs. Carlton 
needed May; so she turned to me. 

*‘Queenie, we ’ll have to be dignified all the 
time we are in Macon, and this is our last 
chance for a frolic before brother and all those 
tiresome men come ; so let’s have a good time. 
Suppose we dress up as beggar-women and pay 
the “factory folks”’ a visit. 

Iagreed, for in those days I was always ready 
for anything that promised fun, and we hunted 
up all the old garments that we could find, and 
arrayed ourselves in them, amid the laughter 
of the children and servants. We were gro- 
tesque figures when our toilets were completed. 
Minnie wore an old black dress of Mrs. Carl 
ton’s, without crinoline, a red plaid shawl, 
black calico sun-bonnet, and blue cotton gloves. 
I was equally as ludicrous in a blue and yellow 
plaid homespun, borrowed from Miss Juracy, 
which was immensely large in the waist, and so 
long and tight in the skirt that I could scarcely 
step. My hair was twisted after the most ap- 
proved factory fashion, in a tight roll at the 
back of each ear, while one of the boys’ broad 
brimmed straw hats was tied under my chin 
with a red silk handkerchief. 

Thus equipped we sallied forth, and, enter- 
ing the village, stopped at every house, some- 
times asking for bread, at others permission to 
stay all night. Nobody recognized us, but all 
refused to entertain such suspicious looking 
characters; and, after having as much fun as 
we wanted, we strolled off up the river to look 
for holly and mistletoe to finish the decorations 
of the parlor. Here, in attempting to jumpa 
muddy ditch, I fell in, dragging Minnie with 
me, and as soon as we could extricate ourselves 
from the mud, we scampered home to charfte 
our wet clothes. We were creeping in slyly by 
the back way to keep Mr. Carlton from seeing 
us, when a young gentleman suddenly stepped 
from behind one of the pillars of the colonnade, 
and catching Minnie in his arms, pressed his 
moustached lips to hers. The shriek she gave, 
so alarmed me that I became entangled in my 
wet dress and rolled down the steps, to be 
picked up by a strikingly handsome young 
man who was returning from the stables with 
Mr. Lamar. He placed me on my feet, and 
there I stood, ready to sink into the earth with 
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mortification ; for my hat had fallen off in the 
tumble, and I felt his keen eyes scanning my 
blushing face, and taking in every detail of my 
absurd dress. Mr. Lamar, who was a little be- 
hind, took in the situation at a glance, and 
without pausing, said carelessly in the tone he 
would use toa servant, ‘‘ You should be a little 
more careful, Martha,’ and passed on with his 
companion into the house. 

Minnie, in the meantime, had made her es- 


‘ cape unnoticed, after discovering that the sup- 


posed young gentleman was May Carlton who 
had dressed up in her father’s clothes to frighten 
us; and, on reaching our room, I found them 
both in convulsions of laughter at the impres- 
sion I must have made on Herbert Lindsay. 
In spite of my vexation, 1 could not help join- 
ing in their merriment, and it was some time 
before Meg could sober us enough to prepare 
to entertain the gentlemen who had arrived in 
our absence. 

I made a careful toilet and descended, hop- 
ing that Mr. Lindsay might not recognize in 
the stately young lady in fashionable attire 
the scarecrow whom he had probably taken 
for a mulatto girl. There was no sign of re- 
cognition as he bowed with courtly grace at 
the mention of my name, though once or twice 
during the evening I detected a gleam of amuse- 
ment in his dark eyes as they rested on me, that 
made me fear he was recalling the contretemps 
of our meeting. In spite of this uneasiness, 
the evening passed pleasantly, and I formed a 
very favorable impression of the gentlemen 
who were to act as groomsmen. 

They were staying with a friend in the neigh- 
borhood, and were to accompany the groom on 
the morrow to the county town, distant about 
twenty miles, to procure his license, and would 
not return till the day before the wedding, so 
that I saw nothing more of Herbert Lindsay, 
till we met to take our places in the bridal 
train. e 

The attendants were eight in number; the 
ladies being Minnie, May, Carrie Lindsay, and 
myself. By Meg’s request, I was first bride- 
maid, and upon me devolved. much of the duty 
of entertaining the large company that began 
to assemble by dark, and comprised the best 
people of the neighborhood, as well as many 
strangers from Athens and Macon, in which 
latter city the Lamars resided. The ceremony 
had gone off en regle, the bride had blushed and 
cried in the most approved manner without 
making her nose or eyes red, and with her at- 
tendants around her was standing near the 
centre of the room, conversing with a large 
group of her husband’s city relatives. Con- 
scious of looking my very best in my vapory 
white crépe and pearl ornaments, I was divid- 
ing my attention between several distinguished 
gentlemen who had solicited introductions, 
when, happening to raise my eyes, I saw Ike 
Thigpen’s long chin hooked over the shoulder 








of a gentleman before me, coolly staring down 
into my face. 

My first impulse was to turn my back on 
him; but, as soon as he caught my eye, he el- 
bowed his way through the group, and, extend 
ing 2 hand that looked like a joint of uncooked 
meat, exclaimed in a loud, rasping voice, that 
attracted the attention of all around us :— 

“Well, Miss Quimby! I’m powerful tickled 
to see youagin. Yousee we hern Miss Magrat 
was going to marry, so Sister Civilia Bernice and 
me thought we ’d come up to see her hitched.”’ 

Sure enough, just behind him loomed Miss 
Civilia in the identical costume already de- 
scribed ; while Ike was decked in a swallow- 
tailed blue coat with brass buttons, a flaming 
red vest, butternut pants, and a stove-pipe hat 
set on the back of his head which he could not 
be persuaded to remove. 

It cost me a short but sharp mental struggle 
to brave the wondering eyes around me, and 
acknowledge my acquaintance with this gro- 
tesque pair, for I had all the sensitiveness in 
regard to appearances common to my youthful 
years ; but I shook hands with both, and, while 
they paid their respects to the bride, I slipped 
away, [ thought unobserved, till, as I reached 
the door of the parlor, Herbert Lindsay’s voice 
sounded at my side asking me to accept his 
arm for a promenade. He led me out on the 
-olonnade, and walked up and down in silence 
ill my burning cheeks cooled ; then with gentle 
cact led me to talk of other things, and I soon 
forgot my mortification in the charm of his 
conversation. 

Only once more during the evening did Ike 
approach me, and then it was to ask me to 
‘pull music out of that ar red box’’—meaning 
the piano. I was about to refuse, but Meg 
whispered to me to gratify him, and I complied 
by playing some of my liveliest pieces. Ike 
stood by in open-mouthed wonder for awhile, 
but suddenly startled the whole company by 
exclaiming, “Lor sakes, the gal haint got no 
jints in her fingers !”” 

This speech ended the music abruptly, and I 
saw nothing more of Ike till at the supper- 
table I heard him request Herbert Lindsay to 
hand him “a sasser of that frozen butter what 
the cows give when they run in the sweet grass 
bed.’’ 

Herbert’s looks, 4s he handed him the ice 
cream, which a fortunate freeze had enabled us 
to have, entirely upset my gravity, and, catch- 
tng my eye, we indulged in a hearty laugh, and 
as Ike moved away I was able to explain to 
him the circumstances of my acquaintance with 
this oddity, after which me amused ourselves 
by watching him. 

He had forced himself up next to the bridal 
party, and Minnie, who was a very imp of mis- 
chief, saw in him fine sport, and began a con- 
versation by asking him how he liked the ice- 
cream. “Well, it’s purty good, but just about 
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the coldest thing I ever put down my goozle,”’ 
he replied. 

Seeing her give her partner a small cake with 
a name on it, he inquired what it was and she 
told him she had given the gentleman a heart 
with his ladylove’s name on it, and showed him 
a plate of similar ones. 

‘**Lor sakes! I wonder if thar’s any chance of 
my finding my sweetheart’s name thar,”’ he said. 

“*Tell me what hername is, and I will look,” 
she answered. 

“I’m scared she might hear me,” he said, 
with a foolish grin. 

“Oh! is she here?’ she exclaimed. ‘Then 
just tell me her initials.’’ 

“Well, her initials is Quimby.” 

Minnie comprehended in a minute, and al- 
most convulsed with delight at the joke she 
had on me, selected a cake with my name on 
it, and presented it to Ike, who grinned from 
ear to ear. 

Even my position in the bridal train could 
not keep me in that spot any longer, and I 
took particular pains to keep out of the way of 
the Thigpens for the remainder of the evening. 

Most of the guests from a distance remained 
all night, and at the breakfast-table the next 
morning, Mr. Carlton, instigated by Minnie, 
told of my conquest, and I had to run a perfect 
gauntlet of raillery, which I bore as best I 
might, though very much annoyed. 

There was to be a reception during the 
morning. Herbert Lindsay and several other 
gentlemen had told me they intended to call, 
and about eleven o’clock I was descending the 
stairs after a careful toilet, when I heard Ike 
Thigpen’s voice in the porch, asking if I was 
at home. 

Determined not to see him, I flew down the 
back-stairs, through the garden, and, Knowing 
Minnie would leave no place about the house 
unsearched, I took refuge in an empty corn- 
erib, crouching down in the darkest corner, 
careless of my rich silk and handsome laces. 
There I remained till my watch told me the 
dinner hour was passed ; then, creeping around 
by the kitchen, I learned that my “Bubly 
Jock”’ was gone, and ventured into the dining- 
room to beg Miss Juracy to give me some din- 
ner. I found Mrs. Carlton still there, and she 
told me that Ike, after sitting in the parlor 
some titke looking like a fish out of water, 
asked, ‘‘If Miss Quimby was at home, that he 
had a few things to say to her.” 

Mr. Carlton and Minnie, eager for fun, had 
searched the place for me, but without success, 
and Ike had finally taken his leave. I was 
telling her my hiding-place, when Mr. Carlton 
came in to light his pipe, and the fuss he made 
over the “‘ runaway” soon called every one else 
in, and the fun at my expense “waxed fast 
and furious,’ till Mrs. Carlton, taking compas- 
sion on me, drove them all out, so that I could 
finish my dinner in peace. 





My discomfiture was complete when I learned 
that the gentlemen had called in my absence, 
and, with many regrets at not seeing me, had 
taken their departure for their homes in Athens. 
Nothing was to be done, however, but let my 
vexation evaporate, in that woman’s solace, a 
good cry, which I indulged in under the pre- 
tence of taking a nap. 

The next day the bridal train started for 
Macon, and among the refined and cultivated 


people I met there, I learned to properly ap-— 


preciate Georgia character, and to know that 
the Thigpens were exceptions. I never saw 
Ikey again, but the nickname he had given me 
followed me back to Virginia, and is still my 
familiar appellation among my friends; while 
my little nieces and nephews do not know that 
I have any other name than “ Aunt Quimby.”’ 
And so ends my story. 
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BALLAD OF THE SNOW. 





Sort as the touch of an angel’s wing, 

Pure as the lilies in heaven that spring, 

Hills and plains clothed in spotless white, 

Tree-tops incrusting with fleece-tufts bright, 
Fell the first snow. 


At all the windows within the land, 
Of the cathedral so tall and grand, 
Neat little cottage, or mansion fair, 
Prison so gloomy, or tenement bare, 
Peeped in the snow. 


Through a stained casement it saw a maid, 

Struck with disease, on her death-bed laid, 

Bloodless lips struggled in vain to speak, 

Wan hands were tight-pressed against a cheek 
Paler than snow. 


Damask and velvet adorned the room, 

Rich perfumes fell from exotie bloom, 

Allin that chamber did speak of wealth— 

“Powerless all this to restore her health,” 
Sighed the sad snow. 


Parents and friends, mute with grief, stand near; 
Struggling, shefaiptly speaks. Bend and hear! 
* Jesus, my Saviour, come near to me! 
Wash me, and by thy blvod let me be 

Whiter than snow!” 


God’s greatest miracle! Greater is there? 

Sorrow on earth—joy in mansions fair! 

Softly to glory she wingeth her way, 

Naught leaving here but a house of clay 
Colder than snow. 


Over the fair, frail, and empty shell, 

Tears thick and fast from bereaved ones fell; 

Clothed they in sadness that marble form, 

Lilies on still heart, once true and warm, 
Garments of snow! 


Look up, ye stricken ones, to the throne! 
There, all in glory, behold your own. 
That was not she in death-robes arrayed, 
That was not she that you sobbing laid 
Under the snow. ‘ 


See her there, wearing the crown, thrice blest, 

Watching to welcome you to your rest ; 

Clothed in a garment of white is she, 

Christ's blood-washed robe—immortality— 
Purer than snow! 
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MAYNARD WIGHT’S CHRISTMAS 
SOCKS. 
BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


“‘Uncie Raps, will you tell me what this 
story is about Maynard Wight?” 

‘What story, Etta?” 

‘‘Mrs. Raymond was here yesterday, con- 
gratulating herself upon the fact that she had 
never encouraged his attentions to Nora, be- 
cause he had failed in business, and she hinted 
at some dishonorable transactions.” 

“Bah! Woman’s gossip, my dear. Maynard 
has been unfortunate in business, it is true; but 
there is no circumstance connected with the fail- 
ure that can in any way be twisted into dishon- 
orable transactions. It has been a trying year 
for business men, my dear, and Wight, May- 
nard’s father, made some unfortunate invest- 
ments. I wish Maynard could take advantage 
of an offer he has in Baltimore.” 

**What is that?’’ ‘ 

“‘ Hill & Hill want him for a junior partner 
in their business, to control a branch house in 
that city. He is a splendid business man, and 
will no doubt soon recover his mercantile posi- 
tion, but the want of capital will stand in his 
way now. He would require five thousand 
dollars to accept their terms. The matter was 
under consideration when his father’s failure 
made it impracticable.”’ 

“Five thousand dollars! It seems hard he 
should miss a good opportunity for so smalla 
sum.” 

**Yes. Maynard is a splendid fellow, honor- 
able in all his transactions, a moral man, and 
a gentleman, as I understand the word. If I 
could spare it I would willingly lend him the 
sum, for he will certainly soon be able to repay 
it. But I could not take so much out of my 
business just now. By the way, what makes 
you feel so interested in Maynard? Has he 
stolen my little girl’s heart?” 

Etta’s face grew rosy, but she lifted her soft 
blue eyes frankly to her unele’s face. . 

“I think, Uncle Ralph, that Maynard loves 
me, but he will not propose to me now. He 
said words to me, not long ago, that puzzled 
and pained me, but I understand them to-day. 
I am rich, and he has just failed in business. 
I cannot tell him his suit would be as success- 
ful now as before, because it would be assum- 
ing more than he has ever spoken.” 

“Humph! I understand. You are a brave 
little girl to tell me so much, but your secret is 
safe with me. You will forget him.” 

‘Perhaps. Iam not going to wear the wil- 
low, but Iam going to send him five thousand 
dollars.” } 

“How can you, without committing your- 
self?” 

“T will manage that, if you will draw the 
money for me, and keep my secret.”’ 
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*T will do both. I shall be glad to see May- 
nard started once more in business; and you 
will not be ruined, Etta, if you never see the 
money again.”’ 

**Oh, when he is a millionaire I will send in 
my bill.” 

“I will get the money for you. Good-by! 
Bless my heart, it is after nine o’clock!’’ and 
the old gentleman bustled inte his overcoat, 
and went briskly down stairs. 

Etta had spoken very gayly when she pro- 
posed to send in her bill to the future million- 
aire, but her soft blue eyes filled with tears 
when she was alone. She was only nineteen, 
a bright, pretty blonde, and a favorite amongst 
her circle of friends. She had dreamed her 
dreams, as young girls will, and she had given 
Maynard Wight a prominent place in them. 
Excepting having asked her in so many words 
to be his wife, the young merchant had given 
her every reason to believe he loved and sought 
her. He was a frank, open man, one of those 
who, while polite to all, would offer no special 
attentions to one, unless with the hope of win- 
ning her heart, and giving all his own in return. 
Etta knew he loved her, but she knew also that 
his sensitive pride would keep him silent now. 
He would never offer to the heiress the hand 
that had failed to grasp fortune. She sighed a 
little, and a few tears rolled down her cheeks, 
but she was a sensible little maiden, and she 
resolved that she would not pine and fret over 
the trouble she could in a measure remedy for 
Maynard, even if her own love dream was sha- 
dowed forever. Soshe rang the bell to have the 
breakfast dishes removed, and went to dress 
for a walk. 

**Those young ones of Marion’s will want 
their Christmas Tree if every body in the world 
fails,’’ she said, stuffing her porte-monnaie with 
bank-notes, ‘“‘and there is only one more day 
to do miles of shopping.” 

Nobody would ever have accused Etta of 
being a lovesick maiden if they could have seen 
her on that day going from store to store, send- 
ing home enormous parcels of toys and confec-* 
tionery, and stuffing her shopping satchel with 
little articles of jewelry and trifles too small 
to warrant the attentions of an errand boy on 
that busy day. She made one odd purchase, 
that she put away in her pocket and did not 
mention to her sister, when she finally entered 
that lady’s parlor, to give an account of the 
bundles she had been sending there all day. 

“Your five children are an awful bother to 
me at Christmas, Marion,’’ she said. ‘‘ Have I 
forgotten any of the promises I have been mak- 
ing since last December? I ordered Clara the 
biggest doll I could find, with a bedstead to 
match her propertions, and Miss Vanity Lily 
shall have her coral pin and ear-rings. As for 
Eddy, bless his blue eyes, I have bought him 
half a toy shop, and I expect Ralph to scream 
over a real watch that will tick and go.” 
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‘‘A watch for Ralph? Youdarling! I wanted 
to get one, but his father thinks he is too young.” 
‘Twelve! Qh, it will teach him to be care- 
ful. Oh, the sled is for Rob, but the rest of 
the traps we will distribute as you think best. 
I will come in this afternoon and help finish 


the tree.” : 
“Oh, stay now. The children are to have 
their party to-night.’’ 


“Christmas Eve. I’ll come back. I must 
gonow. Ihave a note to write.” 

* Do it here.” 

“Can't! Good-by! I'll be back in time.” 

Maynard Wight had passed a busy day. His 
father had accepted a business opening in Chi- 
cago, and the young man had half resolved to 
accompany him. A few days only were left 
him, before he must refuse the offer of Hill & 
Hill that would onee more open the path of 
prosperity for him. He did not despair. He 
was young yet, in good health, and full of 
energy, but yet at his heart one thought lay 
with dull, heavy pain. It was not the mere 
fancy of a young girl's vanity that made Etta 
sure Maynard Wight loved her. He had given 
her a perfect and true love, but, as she rightly 
judged, his pride elosed his lips, when business 
misfortunes fell upon him. She was wealthy, 
and he would not offer a less income than her 
own. He was no fortune hunter, to live upon 
his wife’s money, or even to take her money 
for the stepping-stone to his own prosperity. 

As he strode home in the dusk of the Decem- 
ber evening, the bright shops, the busy crowds 
attracted his attention. 

“Christmas Eve,” he thought. “It will not 
be a very merry Christmas for us, but brighter 
times may eome befere another year. I had 
hoped to have the right to give Etta a Christ- 
mas gift, but that too must wait till brighter 
days. I wonder if some more fortunate suitor 
will win her before I feel free to speak ?’’ 

Such thoughts are none too lively for the 
holiday season, but Maynard could not turn 
his mind to brighter subjects. It was a hard 
trial for him to meet these heavy reverses in 
the very commencement of his business career, 
especially as he felt assured he could have 
averted them if he had had full control in the 
business. Could he but aceept the offer of 
Hill & Hill he was certain that in a few years 
he could take a stand again amongst the suc- 
cessful merchants of the day. 

“There is a package in your bureau, Mr. 
Maynard,”’ the servant said, as she opened the 
door for him. “It was left a few moments 
ago by a little boy.’’ 

“Allright. Is my father in?” 

‘*In the dining-room, sir.” 

‘Get the package and bring it there.” 

It was a small package, directed in a stiff 
hand, the letters being printed in ink, instead 
of written. The gentlemen bent over it with 
some curiosity. 





‘Somebody has sent you a Christmas gift, 
Maynard,” said Mr. Wight. 

Of all the odd gifts, this seemed the oddest. 
It was a knit cotton sock, of gay colors, with 
red and blue stripes, and a row of yellow stars 
at the top. A folded paper was in the toe, and 
on this was written, in the same stiff hand as 
the direction: ‘Kriss Kringle to Maynard 
Wight.’’ Bat inside the paper were five erisp 
new notes for one thousand dollars each. May- 
nard could scarcely believe his eyes. 

** Hill & Hill!” shouted his father. “Now I 
can go to Chieago with an easy mind.” 

“But who could have sent it? Pinch me, 
and see if I am awake.”’ 

“Who sent it? Kriss Kringle, of course! 
Here is his own word for it.’’ 

It was useless to speculate about the generous 
giver, but it was quite against human nature 
nottodoso. One weaithy friend after another 
was mentioned, and the probabilities diseussed, 
but not once was the blue-eyed girl named, 
whose heart was full of joy at the thought of 
her power to aid the friend who was dearest of 
all friends to her. 

If she had hoped that Maynard would tell 
her his love before he went to Baltimore, she 
was disappointed. He called upon her, as he 
did upon his other friends, to speak his brief 
farewell, but he did no more. He would wait, 
he told himself, till he had succeeded in his 
new enterprise. If Etta loved him, she would 
not marry for a time, and he would bind her 
by no promise that might prove irksome in the 
uncertain future. 

Christmas after Christmas came, and Etta 
was still unmarried. Marion was sure that 
her sister would be an old maid, and loudly 
congratulated herself upon the faet. 

**T am sure it will kill me if Etta marries 
now,”’ she would say. “Those young ones of 
mine think more of Aunt Etta than they do of 
me. As for Uncle Ralph, he would never 
consent now to lose Etta ; she is all the world 
to him.’”” And Etta would smile and kiss her 
sister, never whispering one word of the hope 
that was still alive in her heart. 

Uncle Ralph knew her secret, and Uncle 
Ralph was the wisest and kindest of friends. 
He knew how the new partner of Hill & Hill 
was prospering in all he touched. He heard 
the first rumor of the fact that Maynard Wight 
was to again return to his old home, and estab- 
lish himself once more in his former business. 
He was one of the first to offer his congratula- 
tions to the rising young merchant, and invite 
him to resume his visits to the house. 

“Christmas Eve, and snowing fast,” Etta 
said, as she rese from the dinner table. ‘‘I 
suppose we must go to Marion’s.”’ 

“I would like to see you staying away from 
Marion’s on Christmas Eve,”’ said Uncle Ralph. 

“If the snow was two feet deep, we would 
have to go, I suppose,” said Etta, laughing. 
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“Tf you don’t, we shall have a committee of 
half a dozen or so of those young savages of 
her’s here, to see what had become of Aunt 
Etta.” 

“Unele Ralph!” said Etta, coming to her 
uncle’s side, and putting her hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘‘What is it? Some weighty matter, to judge 
by your face.” 

“Do you remember Christmas time six years 
ago?” 

‘Six years ago? Let me see! Why, it is 
just six years since Maynard Wight went to 
Baltimore.’ 

“Just six years.’”’ 

““And you invested five thousand dollars in 
his future business. Well, it was pretty well 
invested, it seems. Here is the yeung man at 
home again, in his old business, and as flourish- 
ing as ever. More so, indeed, for he will not 
have his father making ducks and drakes of 
his capital. The old gentleman is coining 
money in Chicago in real estate. I think, my 
dear, you may now send in your bill.’”’ 

“Nonsense, Uncle Ralph! I had a letter 
this afternoon from Maynard.” 

“Oh, ho! So I am to lose you?” 

“He loves me. He has loved me all these 
years.”’ 

** And you 2’ 

““You know,’ she answered, with a bright 
blush. 

“Yes, I know,”’ he said, gravely. ‘It is 
hard to give you up, Etta, but I will give you 
gladly to Maynard Wight. He is my beau 
ideal of an honorable gentleman.”’ ‘ 

“Thank you! Now we must go, or Marion 
will be sending that committee you men- 
tioned.” 

“ Etta ? 

“Well?” 

‘IT am afraid I can’t keep that secret of yours 
much longer.’’ 7 

“Keep it till to-morrow, Uncle Ralph. Iam 
to say yes or no at Marion’s to-night.’ 

The Christmas party at Marion’s wondered 
loudly at Aunt Etta’s unaccountable delay. 
All the young savages were beating tattoos 
with their feet upon the staircases, and loudly 
declaring it was too bad Aunt Etta did not 
come, that the tree might be lighted. The more 
decorous party of older people in the drawing- 
room wondered why Marion was watching 


the door so anxiously. Maynard Wight, listen- | 


ing courteously to the small talk of Marion’s 
eldest daughter, was thinking Etta meant to 
say no, and stay at home. 

Suddenly Marion vanished, and in a few 
minutes all the children filed inte the front 
parlor, and fixed their eyes upon the folding 
door that hid so many delightful treasures 
upon the Christmas tree. Maynard Wight 


when it opened there would be a message of 
hope or certainty of disappointment for him. 

It opened, revealing a glare of light, and the 
great tree in the centre. Beside it stood Etta, 
dressed in a bright blue silk, with her light 
curls decorated with blue ribbons, and a bright 
light of Happiness in her large eyes, and flush- 
ing her round cheeks. In her hand was a long 
wand, with which she detached the glittering 
presents from the tree. Everybody was too 
busy in examining the vatious gifts that were 
being distributed to watch Maynard Wight, 
but had they done so, they would have seen 
his eyes, wide open with astonishment, gazing 
at a gay object dangling from one of the 
branches of the wonderful tree. There was 
every variety of Christmas fruit there, but he 
never heeded any of it. Wider and wider grew 
his eyes. 

Certainly he knew that object. Certainly in 
the past six years he had too often speculated 
upon a similar one to be mistaken. Blue and 
red stripes and yellow stars might exist in a 
thousand socks, but certainly the one dangling 
from that ‘tree was the mate to the one Kriss 
Kringle had sent him six years ago. How did 
it get there? Who had owned the other one 
before it passed into his hands? He was be- 
ginning to think he must be asleep, when the 
long wand hovered for a moment over the gay 
sock, detached it, and Etta’s clear voice said :— 

“Kriss Kringle to Maynard Wight.’’ 

Uncle Ralph took it from the wand, and 
handed it to the still bewildered young man. 

““T believe you know where to find the mate,” 
he said, with a meaning smile. 

‘Then it was you?’’ Maynard said. 

“Not a bit of it. It was Etta.” 

‘* Etta!’ cried the young man, deeply moved. 

‘*See what is in thisone. No one is noticing 
us ; they are all too busy with the tree.”’ 

It was a very tiny gift down in the toe of the 
gay sock. Only a little gold locket for a watch 
charm; but when it was opened, Etta’s sweet 
face looked into his, and a curl of Etta’s bright 
hair faced the miniature. 


My story is told. Uncle Ralph has one more 
nephew, and Mrs. Maynard Wight says her 
husband has one pair of socks she never has to 
mend, because the only use to which they are 
ever put is to dangle once a year on a Christ- 
mas tree, to hold Kriss Kringle’s gifts to Mr. 
and Mrs. Maynard Wight. 


> 





THERE are many fruits which never turn 
sweet until the frost has lain upon them. 
There are many nuts that never fall f-om the 
boughs of the forest trees till the frost has 
opened and ripened them. And there are 
many elements of life that never grow sweet 





fixed his eyes also upon that door, certain that 


and beautiful until sorrow touches them. 
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STUPID FOLKS. 


Wuart is it that makes stupidity so intensely 
irritating? Why should we treat folks who 
happen to be denser-witted than ourselves as if 
they were guilty of some intentional crime, and 
to be punished accordingly? Even parents 
treat their children’s acts of ignorance as if 
they were acts of naughtiness ; as one we know 
of who made baby smart for it because he threw 
father’s watch on the floor and broke it. Baby 
was encouraged to throw down his tin plate 
and mug, since the noise amused him and made 
him laugh, without too much of mother’s at- 
tention; but baby got his whips because, at 
thirteen months old, he did not know the dif- 
ference between a tin plate and father’s watch, 
and treated the one like the other. In this case 
it strikes us the stupidity was with the father, 
and that baby was the more logical of the two. 
When we talk with stupid people we rarely 
keep our patience up to the mark, unless we 
are gifted with more than an ordinary amount 
of that by no means common virtue. It irri- 
tates us not to be understood ; we resent the 
narrow comprehension of our friend as a per- 
sonal affront, and we cannot help thinking that 
he might do better if he tried. We will not 
consider the difference between his brain and 
our own as a sufficient cause why he should be 
dull and tiresome ; but insist on it that fractions 
shall be equal to units, and that no advantage 
shall be given to the better education. It is 
clear to you, fresh from school or well trained 
in the use of logic, that such a proposition is 
absolute and unanswerabie ; but to your half- 
educated or dense-witted friend there is no such 
certainty, for he does not catch the subtle 
thread of reasoning which is as plain to you as 
a ship’s cable, and so goes floundering in a 
pathless swamp, where he cannot see his own 
way nor follow yours. But you are as irritated 
against him, poor half-blind groper in the realms 
where you are so clear-eyed and exact, as if 
mental vision came for the asking, and mental 
blindness was an ugly patch put on with inten- 
tion. Even physical defects, which are stupidi- 
ties in their way, meet with the same impatient 
treatment from the better favored. Every one 
gets more or less angry with short-sighted peo- 
ple, when looking at the same object which the 
one can see and the others cannot; with deaf 


people, when talking to them and finding it | 
impossible to make them hear without bawling | 


loud enough for the assembled company to pro- 
fit by the acoustic arrangements of the rooms ; 
with lame people or short-winded, when you 
want them to run and catch the train, and they 
ean only limp and pant and lose it; with ab- 
normally chilly people demanding a fire in 
midsummer ; with abnormally feverish people 
opening the window with the thermometer be- 
low zero. All these are physical stupidities 
according to your way of looking at things, and 


you think yourself privileged to be annoyed, 
and to make it a personal matter that there 
should be differences and degrees. 

Sometimes stupidity crops out in a generally 
sharp-witted person as unexpectedly as a dumb 
note in the midst of a brilliant passage. And 
it is really incredible how stupid even sharp- 
witted folks are at times and on occasions, and 
how partial mental brightness is in the best of 
us. This is singularly the case with servants, 
whose wits are trained to specialities, but not 
trained all through, and who, therefore, startle 
one with some marvellous act of stupidity in 
the midst of an amount of specialized clever- 
ness that is also as marvellous on its own side. 
Clever and shrewd in their duties, the instant 
they have to exercise judgment and discretion, 
outside the narrow field which they have tilled 
to such perfection, they are all abroad, and do 
things you would have expected as little as that 
a rational man, in the full possession of his 
faculties, should have whipped his baby of thir- 
teen months old because he did not know the 
difference between a tin plate and a silver 
watch. This continual stupidity outside their 
specialized cleverness is a continual disappoint- 
ment to those who would bring servants and 
half-educated people closer to themselves. It 
| creates a gap, a hiatus, which nothing can 
bridge over, and nothing fill up; and gives an 
impression of unlikeness, of incompleteness, 
which is a real distress to the philanthropist 
anxious to soften the rigors of caste, and to go 
back on the loving breadth of a common human 
nature. But, as iv the first instance quoted, 
perhaps it is we who are stupid for looking for 
more than is there, and suffering ourselves to 
be disappointed because we do not find it ; per- 
haps the incompleteness lies in us, inasmuch 
as we cannot accept it in others; which we 
should do were we thoroughly wise and under- 
standing, and not only superficially so. 

There are certain tests with stupid people 
crucial in their own way: the one is carrying 
a message accurately; the other finding the 
right thing, with its twin brother, executing an 
order with exactness. A stupid person never 
understands the pith of your words. Like the 
famous repeater of the famous riddle about 
sending peas to Hammersmith because it is the 
way to Turnham Green, all their peas are sent 
on that road because it is the way to make ’em 
green. They never seize the real gist of the 
phrase ; and when they carry your message are 
sure to drop the meaning by the way, and de- 
liver something that expresses little or nothing 
of what you intended. Did you tell him or her 
| to say to Mrs. A. that you wanted to see her 
to-morrow, after luncheon, about the young 
ladies’ picnic, if she would step across and come 
and talk it over? The stupid person employed 
as the Mercury probably translates your words 
into a request to see the young ladies at a pic- 
nic luncheon across the way, and will Mrs. A. 
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talk itover? And with this indefinite hash the 
Mercury is quite self-satisfied. He or she has 
remembered all the prominent words of the 
message, with a profound conviction that nouns 
and verbs are the heart and head of language, 
and their special arrangement of no great mo- 
ment. And they never find the right thing nor 
execute the right order. Send them to look for 
a blue vase on the chimney-piece, and they will 
bring you back a green bottle from the table. 
Tell them to bring in a leg of mutton for din- 
ner, and they will return triumphantly with a 
round of beef; give them a sage-green ribbon 
to match exactly, and they will bring you the 
wrong length in a pale sea-green. A blue vase 
on the chimney-piece is certainly not the same 
thing as a green bottle on the table, and you 
wonder at the confusion of ideas involved; but 
to them it is of the same order of things, and, 
if not identi@al, yet like enough to do as well. 
A leg of mutton is not a round of beef, but 
both are flesh meat, and the stupid person does 
not see why one is not as good as another ; and, 
though sage-green and sea-green have a trifle 
of difference in the proportion of hues which 
make them, are not both green? and if a yard 
is not three-quarters, sure you have a quarter 
to spare and be generous with; or maybe you 
have a quarter saved to you, so be thankful for 
the money the mistake has kept in your pocket, 
and make your short measure do. 

Who that has to do with teaching, be it chil- 
dren or adults, does not know the weariness of 
spirit consequent on teaching the stupid ones 
among them? Hammer as you may, you can 
as little hammer a clear comprehension of the 
subject into the brains of the dense as you can 
hammer pins into marbles. You go over the 
ground again and again—you demonstrate, you 
exemplify, you show the exact way in which it 
is done—then you give your pupil the problem 
to prove, the thesis to explain, the trick or task 
to manipulate; and behold him floundering, 
struggling, blundering, apparently no nearer 
completion than when you first took those thick 
brains of his in hand, or tried to make his clumsy 
paws deft instruments of an understanding 
will. It is of no use to lose patience, unless, 
indeed, the electric shock of your sudden anger 
would waken up a dormant power, and set the 
machinery in motion ata bound. It does some- 
times, but it is cruel and a dangerous factor to 
employ, and is more likely to paralyze than 
arouse the poor dull brains that would be 
sharper if they could, and that are honestly 
trying to do their best, bad as that best may be. 
Among all the odd differences to be found in a 
family, none are more striking than the differ- 
ences between the clever and the stupid, the 
quick and the slow-witted. Some children 
overtake your meaning at once, others ha¥e to 
trudge many weary intellectual miles before 
they seize it; some seem to divine by intuition 
what is being taught, others have to ponder 





 — 

about it, turn it over, examine it in every part, 
taste and taste again, before they can be fairly 
sure of its substance, form, pr flavor. Then 
too frequently the teacher | patience, treats 
the slow-going stupid brain as a conscious evil- 
doer, and blazes out into wrathful punishment 
that gives a shock to the moral sense which can 
never be overcome, and which hurts the senti- 
ment of justice far more than it enlivens the 
faculty of perception. We may take so much 
comfort as we can find contained in the assur- 
ance that stupid lads often grow up the clever- 
est men, and that your infant prodigies not 
infrequently end as adult dolts. 

And how desperately stupid people are about 
fun or jckes—riddles of all kinds, humor in any 
shape! There were hundreds to whom the fun 
of * Artemus Ward”’ was simply unintelligible ; 
and as many of those who have viever seen the 
humor of Lear’s ‘‘ Book of Nonsense.” Mark 
Twain is to some absolutely dull; and the 
‘‘Heathen Chinee” to others an unmeaning 
story told in bad rhyme. To some you have 
to explain the point-of your joke ; to some spell 
the double meaning of your canting riddle ; to 
some all fanciful illustration of your thought is 
simply unintelligible, and an allegory, a simile, 
is disputed on the ground of its inexactness. 
They see no wasps attacking the peaches, and 
don’t believe that you do either. And how can 
we shoot Niagara, when we are in England and 
Niagara is in Canada? Poor stupid folk! On 
the whole we ought to pity them, instead of 
being angry with them ; for how much of light 
and color do they not lose in losing all this play 
of fancy, this swiftness of idea, this vividness of 
comprehension! ‘The laboring sloths of the 
world of mind, is not their fate to be compas- 
sionated, when we contrast them with the swift- 
flying swallows, the strong-winged, bright-eyed 
eagles? P 





WHY? 
BY RUNE BLUFF. 


Two chubby hands with snowy daisies filled, 
Upon a baby breast with pulses stilled ; 

Soft golden rings around a forehead white, 
Two blue eyes hid by waxen lids shut tight. 


So short a way his little life-road led, 

So much of life seemed stretching on ahead ; 
He came but just in time to see the snow— 
Has gone again before the daisies go. 


Sad tears fall on the little golden head, 

And on the toys and little empty bed ; 

While up to God with wonder and with grief, 
A mother’s aching heart turns for relief. 


Oh! God knows why his little life was done 

So soon, almost before it was begun; 

You know he died the while his soul was white 
As are the flowers his wee hands clasp to-night. 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, un- 
less he pleases to do right. 
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GILLIAN STANHOPE’S COUNTRY 
{COUSIN. 


BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 


‘‘RADIANT with beauty and with bloom,” 
Gillian Stanhope left her room one bright 
Christmas morning, and tripped lightly down 
the stairs to weleome her guests in the drawing- 
room. As she, lithe, pretty, graceful, and spark- 
ling, flitted from one to another, giving and 
receiving merry greetings, the sunshine, which 
had crept into the room in defiance of sentinel 
curtains of heaviest silk, alone seemed compe- 
tent to rival her, though Catrie Madison, Belle 
Maynard, Kate Balton, and Laura Watson were 
there to compete with her for the palm of love- 
liness. They were very “‘fair to look upon,’’ 
but none of them possessed her grace, or lissom 
exility, or the same quota of that high-bred airy 
elegance which seemed to proclaim her ‘‘to the 
manner born.’’ She was vivaciously piguantein 
her address, and unmistakably patrician in her 
appearance, for the slender form seemed to dis- 
dain to tread upon even the soft, flower-be- 
sprinkled velvet spread through parlor and 
hall of her luxurious home, and to have been 
intended for tabernacling ‘“‘in marble palaces, 
‘neath roofs of fretted gold.” It must be con- 
fessed, this same idea was building its nest in 
her own brain, thanks to the petting and adu- 
lation of which she had been the recipient since 
her débi:t into society ; but, as yet, the injury 
done was unimportant, for, though there was 
a show of hauteur in the curl of her crimson 
lips and in the dainty poise of her head, whose 
lustrous bands of hair seemed usurping the 
place on the fair brow upon which a jewelled 
circle had a stronger claim, yet a beautiful soul 
of truth and affection looked through the clear 
windows of her eyes. One could see beyond 
them and judge how small an inroad arrogance 
had made, for they concealed but little of the 
labor performed in ‘“‘the quick forge and work- 
ing-house of thought.”” A sunny temper gene- 
rally beamed forth, as it did that morning as 
she accompanied her guests to the handsomely- 
prepared table provided for the matin meal. 
She had every reason to be satisfied with her- 
self and surroundings, for the fragile Sevres, 
and glittering silver and glass, set off by the 
napkins and mats scattered upon the rich ma- 
hogany board, and filled with preparations suf- 
ficiently delicate to please the most fastidious 
palate, would have graced the, table of Lucul- 
lus. ‘The whole house was furnished with 
luxurious taste, and no glaring newness was 
anywhere visible, for the furniture was heavy, 
rich with age, and looked thoroughly domesti- 
cated. Herelegant mamma and dignified papa 
never did the honors of the house pingné Mi- 
nerva, but always with polished ease, as at 
that time. And her handsome brother seemed 
more than ever a treasure, as, with brilliant 





repartee, courtly airs of gallantry, and the 
merry, untrammelled laugh which, she well 
knew, welled from a heart yet unspoiled by 
contact with the world, he greatly added to the 
pleasure of the déjetiné. Thus “all went merry 
as @ marriage bell’’ till the salver containing 
the morning’s mail was carried to Mr. Stan- 
hope. . What apparition was it, then, which 
made Gillian’s 
“Seated heart knock at her ribs 
Against the use of nature?” 

What false terror caused the horror-stricken 
expression which dilated Fred’s eyes? What 
Medusa’s serpent-framed face petrified Mrs. 
Stanhope for one unguarded moment? Was 
this house haunted—as all others are said to 
be—by a skeleton, which, at every feast, like 
Banquo’s ghost, rises to throw its “horrible 
shadow” athwart all joy of those who see it, 
and to rattle its ‘‘marrowless hpnes’’ before 
them, till the cheeks are blanched on which the 
“natural ruby” glowed? Yes, the gods had 
not favored this ‘‘brown stone front’’ with ex- 
emption from the common destiny any more 
than the Irishman’s shilling, for, crouching 
upon the cheerful hearthstone among the Stan- 
hope teraphim, their skeleton was ever present 
with them, refusing to be ejected by Gillian and 
Fred, who waged against it an incessant war. 

Mr. Stanhope, though at the commencement 
of my story a princely merchant on ’Change, 
many, many years before had been cast, with 
a twin brother, upon the cold charities of the 
world, by the death of his parents. A maternal 
aunt, though unmarried and depending upon 
her own exertions for support, assumed the care 
of the little orphans, neither grudgingly nor 
ostentatiously, but from real love for the pa- 
rents, and tender pity for the callow birds thus 
thrown from their nest. Never were the duties 
of a guardian more rigorously performed, and, 
being an enemy to even the semblance of sin, 
she had trained her charges to tread in a straight 
and narrow path. Mr. Stanhope at last left the 
old village home to accept a situation as clerk 
in the large mercantile establishment of a city 
acquaintance of his father. Upright, honest, 
and steady, a creditable reputation was soon 
established, and money began to flow into his 
purse, for he seemed to possess a Midas-like 
touch. He had yielded to that 

; # Tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, lead on to fortune,” 

and had been borne so far upon the Pactolian 
current that he, finally, dared measure his 
purse with his empleyers, regard the daughter 
with pleasure, and prosecute his suit till he 
won her. Heneeforth, as partner of the wealthy 
firm, his progress upward was easy, and he had 
opened for the reception of his family /a corte 
del milliont. There they were comfortably do- 
miciled, with nothing to mar their happiness, 
had not one cloud lowered above them which 
they dreaded as though it contained equinoctial 
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storms. This was the periodical visit from the 
maiden aunt, before mentioned, who, though 
advancing quite fast in years, annually stormed 
the Stanhope mansion. Mr. Stanhope had not 
forgotten to provide comfortably for her when 
his wealth increased, though she refused to 
make her home with him, preferring the quiet 
little homestead in the country, endeared to her 
by many associations, to the restless splendor 
of city iife. She resided with his twin brother’s 
widow and children, but came upon an annual 
visit to see him, much to the chagrin of Fred 
and Gillian. The possession of wealth, advan- 
tages, and standing in society had not spoiled 
the latter. Their hearts were warm and un- 
corrupted, but they had not moral courage 
sufficient to enable them to strive against the 
sensation of horror which chilled the very blood 
in their veins, as the regular event of her com- 
ing ‘‘cast its shadow before’’ in the shape of a 
crooked package, containing a sheet of un- 
bieached foolscap paper, upon which were “‘ mi- 
raculous drawn out’’ a few words written in 
awkward, cramped characters, apprising them 
of her intention te make her “dear nepher 
Jeemes Stanhope”’ an early visit. The uncouth 
appearance of the pagkage, crude chirography, 
and glaring mistakes in orthography, syntax, 
and rhetoric, were considered by them sufficient 
excuses for throwing off the yoke of gratitude 
and refusing to work beneath it longer. They 
rebelliously asserted that their father had am- 
ply requited their aged auntie’s kindness. Mrs, 
Stanhope found it hard te reprove her children, 
for, though a gentle Christian, she was city- 
bred, had many municipal prejudices and could 
not herself repress a thrill of horror when the 
spinster’s advent was thus heralded. But a 
decided rebuke from their father, who kept one 
heart-corner warm for his aunt, generally re- 
duced them to a state of resigned despair, till, 
as with boxes, bundles, and baskets, a gaunt, 
raw-boned figure clad cap-a-pie in coarse, coun- 
try-made clothing appeared, their fortitude, 
courage and small stock of religion were over- 
come. Fred would energetically resort to his 
office, and during her stay, personate a closely- 
confined business man, while Gillian, in despe- 
ration, flew to James, the house servant, to give 
him, in defiance of his incredulity, the informa- 
tion that the family was not at home, and 
afterwards attached herself as closely to her 
room as a nun to her cloister, leaving to Mrs. 
Stanhope the task of tending the “‘ wild beast,” 
as she thoughtlessly styled her aunt while she 
was thus caged among them, and, to her father, 
the trial, or what she deemed the trial, of show- 
ing her to the lions of the city, and vice versa. 
It was useless for him to chide them, to remind 
them of what he owed to her kindness—no 
matter how many lectures upon the absurdity 
of believing in ghosts one has heard, nor how 
much he laughs the spiritual visitors to scorn 





in their absence, should one appear, the unbe- 
liever is sure to make good his retreat. 

In those latter days these dreaded visits had 
not, like those of angels, been either “‘few’’ or 
“far between,” and so familiar had become the 
missives which were precursors of her, that any 
member of the Stanhope family was able to re- 
eognize them from their exterior appearance, 
and to repeat the contents verbatim, for the 
good old lady had but one formula, and never 
wasted time or words in devising another. 
This, then, was the cause of the trouble visible 
in the three faces turned, breathlessly, to Mr. 
Stanhope as he received the pile of letters, sur- 
mounted by one of these horribly familiar ones. 
Neither face lost its expression of painful ap- 
prehension till he had read the document, 
folded it again and stowed it in his pocket, 
without comment. Then mother and children 
devoted themselves to the entertainment of 
their guests, though by that “divine instinct” 
which is ours when 

** Hands of invisible spirits touch the strings 
Of that mysterious instrument, the soul, 
And play the prelude of our fate,” 
they were warned not ‘‘to lay the flattering 
unction’’ to their souls that the danger was less 
than that “too prophetic mood of fear’ had 
first taught them to believe. But Gillian was 
temporarily relieved, for there crept into her 
heart the hope that, assisted by Mr. Stanhope’s 
silent reception of ‘‘the prologue of the evil 
coming on,’’ they might be enabled to dispose 
of her in some way, conceal her in some nook 
of the large house where their guests, at least, 
would not meet with her. This company was 
the cap-sheaf upon the rick of trouble, the 
feather which broke the camel’s back ; for her 
visit, always dreaded, was doubly so now, as 
Gillian tormented herself by guessing at the 
emotions which her aunt’s appearance and 
outré manners would arouse in the uncertain 
bcsoms of the “friends” she and Fred had as- 
sembled at their home for the holiday festivi- 
ties. She shrank from passing through the 
ordeal of seeing the haughty disdain upon the 
faces of her four friends, or wreathing the 
silken moustaches of Messrs. Emory, Whipple, 
De Vesey, and Hermann, whom Fred had se- 
lected from the companions of his scholastic 
career, to act as escorts for the young ladies 
while they were with his sister. In agony she 
wondered what would be the result of the 
meeting with Gardiner Hermann, who, wher- 
ever he went was the observed of all observers, 
since he strove to make himself the ‘‘ glass of 
fashion and the mould of form.” He was one 
who always in her sight had seemed willing to 
kiss away his hand in courtesies; but would 
this willingness extend to her aunt “ Emmeline 
Elizabeth?”” Her heart foreboded that he 
would not be “‘ Monsieur the Nice” in a ren- 
contre with the unpolished spinster, for; though 
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she had heard that the voice was a sure expo- 
nent of the soul’s workings, and his, with its 
silver flow, was well calculated to win 
“Its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicion’s pride,” 


it sometimes grated upon her ear harshly as 


the noise of the “‘tinkling cymbal and sounding | 


brass.” And a doubt as to the infallibility of 
ophthalmoscopy had troubled her, as the silken 
fringes lifting from his large dark eyes seemed 
to reveal to her deep wells of pure water 
sparkling with stars of truth. She felt that, 
as in nature’s wells, merely the semblance of 
the stars was there, while the orbs themselves 
gleamed in a sky far, far above him, and that 
he was dishonestly using such eyes. 

Absolutely weakened by contending emo- 
tions, Gillian heaved a deep sigh of relief as 
her guests repaired to their rooms to prepare 
for sleighing at eleven. She seemed winged 
like Hermes as she swiftly ran through the 
hall towards her mother’s room. Fred, coming 
from the library, stretched out his arms to 
check her, as he asked :— 

“Where now? What’s the matter, sister? 
Has Miss Maynard swooned, or Miss Madison 
seen a spider?” 

She laughed, but impatiently struggled to 
free herself. 

“Neither calamity has startled me, Fred, 
but I must go to mother to”— 

“Learn of what evils imminent that ominous 
package was the harbinger? Then speed thee 
on thy wey, for I am all impatience myself, 
and will await here your return, that you may 
warn me 

“* How far, how near, 
Which way to be prevented, if to be; 
Tf not, how best to bear’ 


the ‘incidency of harm’ creeping towards us. 
Now do not, like the chief butler, forget Jo- 
seph’s sad condition of uncertainty, but hasten 
back, that.I may learn my fate, however dark 
it may be, for fearful reality is ‘less than hor- 
rible imaginings.’ Do not tarry,” he pleaded, 
as he released her. 

She found Mrs. Stanhope with the open let- 
ter in her lap, sitting meditatively in front of 
the grate, and her deprecatingly sympathetic 
expression amused Gillian in spite of her sus- 
pense. 

“Well, what is it, mother? TI have come to 
learn the extent of ‘the damages,’ for, truly, 
my heart, my heart is sick a-wishing and 
a-waiting,”* she nervously jerked out. 

In reply, Mrs. Stanhope smoothed out the 
rumpled sheet of paper, and looking over her 
mother’s shoulder, Gillian read :— 


MY DERE NEPHER JEEMES STANHOPE this 
is to let you no as your neece lucy Carnesworth 
stanhope the youngest dawter of your brother 
robert, now with God is goin’ to visit you this 
week for the puppose of Buying her Sister 
edith’s weddin’ cloes in the which i hope you 





Or aor Famerly will help her as being little 
ust to the city ways she might need help. She 
will leave here this afternune and I Hope this 
will get there in time for you to meet 8 at 
the Kers. She is goin’ with edith’s future 
Brotherinlaw that is to be who I have begged 
to eyes you but who will go to the tavern 
as he bizziness in the city. As he will be 
a conexshun thow remoat hen you will be 
poriite to Him. he cums of a g blood and 
$s a worthy lad hisself. hoping you will take 
proper keer of your neece Lucy i have nothing 
more but n your effexshunit ant 
EMMELINE ELIZABETH ROLLINS. 

***On horror’s head horrors accumulate !’”’ 
exclaimed Gillian, as she read the last word of 
the agonizing missive. ‘This, decidedly, is a 
transition from the frying-pan into the fire. I 
dreaded Aunt Emmeline, but how gladly would 
I welcome her now! Oh, mother, would that 
Lucey Carnesworth Stanhope were where Aunt 
Emmeline piously tells us her father is’’— 

**My daughter !"’ rebukingly interrupted Mrs. 
Stanhope, shocked at this unprecedented im- 
piety in Gillian. 

“But, mother, is it not too bad? Just 
imagine what we have to expect! I have an- 
ticipated such pleasure in the visit of my 
friends, and now it will be agony instead, for 
father will insist upon having that gir) in the 
parlors. And there is that other country 
bumpkin, that ‘worthy lad,’ who, since he 
comes from ‘good blood,’ and will be ‘a conex- 
shon thow remoat,’ I suppose will have to be 
brought from the ‘tavern’ here,” she continued, 
with a reckless disregard of her mother’s re- 
proachful gaze. But. presently her mood 
changed, and in utter despair and wretched- 
ness she bowed her head upon Mrs. Stanhope’s 
lap and sobbed aloud. Her mother soothed, 
caressed, and shamed her for her childishness, 
but Gillian approached nearer and nearer the 
hysterical crisis, till a hope that by some means 
she might prevent the visit flashed with revivi- 
fying rower through her brain. Eagerly she 
gasped: ‘‘ Mother, can you not write to aunt 
that the house is crowded, that we cannot en- 
tertain Lucy and that—that other one? Tell 
her that I am sick—anything -you please, 
mother ; but don’t’— Her eyes fell abashed 
before the reproving sadness of her mother’s 
gentle face. 

Laying aside all weakness, Mrs. Stanhope, 
with characteristic dignity, quietly replied :— 

‘‘My daughter, I have been considering all 
that your Aunt Emmeline has told me concern- 
ing your father’s nieces, and I am half-inclined 
to think that association with them will do you 
good. She has often spoken of them, seems 
devoted to them, and I imagine they are girls 
of firm character and pleasant dispositions.’’ 

“But not ‘ust to the city,’ mother,’ Gillian 
interrupted, dolefully quoting from her aunt's 
letter. 

Mrs. Stanhope smiled slightly, but replied :—~ 

“That is true, my child, and we may be pre- 
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pared to meet a regular country girl. But, 
Gillian, you should be superior to such feelings 


as you exhibit this morning. Your father and | 


brother both owe much to Aunt Emmeline, and 
for her sake Lucy should be welcomed. Re- 
flect one moment how easily you two might 
have occupied reversed positions, for she is the | 
daughter of your father’s twin-brother. Oh, 
my darling! you should not take credit to 
yourself that your position is so preferable to | 
hers. Rather let selfishness give way to sym- 
pathy for her, and be prepared to give a pleas- 
ant, if not a cordial weleome to her. Now 
bathe your eyes and return to your rem 
They will wonder at your absence.” 

The gentle advice had the desired effect upon 
Gillian, who, pressing a loving kiss upon her 
mother’s fair brow, prepared to do her bidding. | 
Whilst smoothing her dishevelled puffs and 
braids, and removing the traces of tears, she 
tried to repress the wish that the worshippers 
of Gaal would sacrifice to their divinity all that 
part of her family which seemed to have drunk 
so deeply of the Thessalian Ceron. Finally 
her evil genius was conquered, and the tender 
embrace from her mother, who suspected the 
victory, strengthened her in the resolution to 
greet Lucy kindly, in defiance of their refined 
and haughty guests. 

When she returned to the library, and told | 
Fred what the letter announced, he received | 
the information more calmly by far than she | 
had anticipated, and musingly rejoined :— 

**Well, if she preserves any of the charms | 
with which she was gifted in those olden days 
when her cheerful presence brightened the 
monotony of convalescence after that fever I | 
had at Aunt Emmeline’s, I, at least, will not 
‘turn the cold shoulder’ to her. But, as the | 
immortal Shakspeare has previously remarked, 
‘there’s the rub,’ for there’s not the least 
chance that Dame Nature has been so accom- 
modating. I used to wonder if she could be- 
come one of the buxom lassies of the country, 
and fear that her ‘style’ had that tendency.” 

Inspired with hope by his words, Gillian 
questioned him eagerly :— 

“Was she pretty, Fred, and—and—lady- 
like?’’ 

He laughed satirically at the term she used. 

“If you mean ‘was she one of the *‘lady- | 
like” ladies to be met with anywhere in this | 
city, who more resemble a fashion-plate than 
a bona fide lady,’ then I answer ne, for, as well 
as I can remember, she was not 
“*Ourled, scented, furbelowed, and flounced around 
With feet too delicate to touch the ground ;’ 
nor was she any Roscranna nor daughter of 
Starno for loveliness. Indeed I do not remem- 
ber that she had much beauty to boast of, but 
it was deeply impressed upon me that she was 
a sunburned, plump little hoyden, ‘too low for 
a high praise, too brown for a fair praise, and 
too little for a great praise,’ like Hero. She 


seemed to have an irrepressible inclination to 
leap upon bare-backed horses, or upon cows and 
fly, like the wind around the great meadows, 
whooping like a young Indian. Or, if these 
_ refused to be mounted, she would perch upon 4 
_ hay-mow or loaded wain, up to whose summit 
| She would pull me, with a merry laugh over 
| my ‘city stiffness.’ She kept me in a whirl 
| that summer. Edith was.a pale, delicate girl, 
'who never participated in Lucy’s mad-cap 
| pleasures, and oftentimes, had my wishes been 
consulted, I would have remained quietly with 
her, instead of prancing over hill and dale af- 
| ter Lady Lucy, who sometimes, truly, seemed 
to partake of the nature of ‘the wisp that flick- 
| exe where no foot can tread.’ She was the sou} 
of mischief ; teazed me upon my city gallantry, 
if I seemed disinclined to accompany her in her 
excursions ; whipped me into a break-neck gal- 
lop if I rode with her ; led me into marshes if I 
| walked with her ; lured me up steep cliffs if 1 
| went with her for wild-flowers, and left me to 
_ get down as best I could ; decoyed me into the 
thickest clumps of briers if we went a-berry- 
ing; and frequently deserted me in the midst 
of a woodland of boundless extent, where no 
foot had marked a path. She generally man- 
aged to come out of these adventures scot free, 
| while it was my invariable custom to return 
home torn almost to tatters by the toothed 
briers, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorn, 
and stained with the variation of such soil over 
| which I had passed. It was when clambering 
after her 
| “*Down rocky steps, rough hewn 
Where cup mosses flowered,’ 
that I performed the somersault which threw 
| me into the river, whence she rescued me more 
dead than alive. She was mtuette comme un 
potsson during the succeeding weeks of fever, 
but my life was again at her mercy when 
| health returned. If she is anything of her old 
self, your friends will require the constant at- 
tendance of a physician. Misses Balton and 
Madison especially will be wrought’ upon by 
her animation.”’ 

His concluding words caused the whole bur- 
den of dread to return. Gillian contrasted her, 
as he described her, with the fragile, etherial 
girls he mentioned, and shuddered. There 
| was a doubt in her mind that either of them 
had ever seen a real country girl, the embodi- 
ment of her idea. 

“And the party to-morrow night, Fred— 
what will we do with her then? Mother did 
not mention it,” she said, dolefully, after a few 
moments spent in such thoughts. 

“Do with her? Why, take her in the par- 
lors, of course! She is of better family than 
the Van. Orkins, if they have the longer purse. 
But there, do not worry any more, Gillie. 
The sleighs are at the door, and you are not 
yet wrapped.” 








| 





As the bells tinkled merrily in the frosty air, 
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Gillian’s despondency vanished, and she danced 
gracefully from the rooms to prepare for the 
ride. 

Throughout the day she fought obstinately 
against the depression which endeavored to 


and its consequences. She strove to nerve 
herself for the ordeal, and even submitted, 
without demur, when her father insisted that 
Fred should invite Lucy’s escort also to abide 
with them during his sojourn in the city. 

The room adjoining hers was prepared for 
her cousin, who woutd arrive upon the midnight 
train, and after giving directions to Annette— 
the maid—to attend te Miss Stanhope without 
disturbing her, wearied out with the day’s ex- 
citement, she sought repose. 

A confusion in the adjoining room awakened 
her, and as she started up, through the con- 
necting deor which was open, she beheld in 
the gaslight a slender, graceful figure standing 
in front of the glowing grate, while Annette 
removed furs and extra wrapping. 

“Can that be my cousin ?’’ she almost audi- 
bly exclaimed. 

The delicate outlines of the wee figure be- 
spoke of refinement, and, though the face was 
averted, she did not doubt that it was pretty 
also. The revulsion of feeling was more than 
her impulsive nature could quietly endure. 
With a bound she sprang from her couch and 
glided into her cousin’s room. * Startled by her 
unexpected entrance, the stranger turned to- 
ward Gillian, and for the moment hesitated, 
but the next gracefully met her cordial greet- 
i 


ng. 

“Is it Lucy?” Gillian asked, yet unable to 
believe the truth. 

‘* Yes,”’ was the reply, in low, musical tones. 
“And you are Gillian, are you not? I am 
sorry that you were disturbed. Fred told me 
you had been up till late, and would not meet 
me to-night.” 

Gillian’s conscience rebuked her. She felt 
that Fred had made the apology while he cen- 
sured her for the necessity of offering it. 
But now, though it reflected no credit upon 
her, she was most earnest in atoning for the 
past sins of omission. While Luey was dis- 
robing, they became as firm friends as Brito- 
mart and Amoret after the latter’s deliverance 
from the enchanter. After being so long un- 
der the dominion of the evil spirit, Gillian was 
inexpressibly happy at being rescued by such 
a pleasant companion. She was ready to defy 
any lady of her aequaintance to discover a flaw 
in word or manner of her cousin. Cultivated 
and refined as any city lady demoiselle, she 
possessed, additionally, a freshness and sim- 
plicity such as constitute the greatest charm 
of the Lily of the Vale in its secluded nook. 
Surely there was nothing in Lucy’s appearance 
to cause the shadow which at one time rested 
upon Gillian’s brow, as if she had 


* Shut up within her brain 
Some horrible conceit.” 
No, but the fear had arisen that all was not 
as well with Lucy’s escort as with Lucy her- 


| Self, and her cousin must have been surprised 
seize upon her when she thought of the visit | 


at the strange eagerness of her question. 
**Did your escort come home with Fred ?’’ 
“No; he preferred going to the hotel, but 
will call on the morrow. He lodges at the 
Avenue House,”’ was the reply, and Gillian 
was uncomfortably conscious tnat Lucy’s 
brown eyes were reading her changing face. 
“Aunt Emmeline neglected to tell us his 
| name or that of Edith’s ‘future,’”’ she said, in 
some confusion. 
Lucy laughed pleasantly. 





“Aunt Emmeline never troubles herself to 
, enter into the minutiw. Hers is not the ‘pen 
| of a ready writer,’ and she, like the illustrious 
| chronicler of the same name, gives but the 
| ‘Outlines of History,’ and leaves the filling out 
| to the student’s imagination. My brother-in- 
| law elect is Doctor Anthon, of our village, and 
| his brother accompanied me.” 

| Gillian was tempted to ask if he was any- 
, thing more than “‘a worthy lad,” as she under- 
' stood the term, but substituted the question :— 
| And when will Edith be married?” 

‘* Not till nearer the spring—indeed, no time 
| has yet been chosen, but that dear, bustling 
| old auntie of ours was fearful that some ‘pre- 
| venting Providence’ would deprive Edith ofa 
trousseau, should its purchase be longer de- 
layed.” 

Gillian wondered greatly when Lucy spoke 
so affectionately of what to her was an object 
| of dread, but concluded that her aunt was a 
‘diamond in the rough,’’ whose repulsive ex- 
terior she had never been able to remove. 

So interested were the girls in their pleasant 
communion, the night had told off from her 
rosary several of her “wee sma’ hours,” ere 
Gillian seemed to remember that her cousin 
needed repose. From the rueful glance which 
Lucey directed toward the snow white couch, 
told plainly that she feared a cold reception. 
Her motion that they should, in school-girl 
parlance, ‘‘club” and make one bed suffice, 
was seconded by Gillian heartily, so that the 
two pairs of sun-fingered lids soon closed over 


eyes of 





“Hazel hue 
And heavenly blue” 
in amicable proximity to each other. 

- The morning was far advanced when Gillian 
was aroused by Annette’s information that 
breakfast waited. She arose, but Lucy slum- 
bered so sweetly that she did not awaken her, 
though she drew back the heavy hanging and 
let the light fall upon her cousin’s face as she 
stood beside the couch and made a more criti- 
cal examination of the reposing features than 
she had yet had an opportunity of doing. She 





beheld a very Hebe, whose slight form, in its 
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everything, rivalled the creations of Praxiteles. 
Over the tiny feet, uncovered by a restless 
motion of the sleeper, Gillian drew the coun- 
terpane, though it seemed a pity to conceal 
the pretty twins which, even in sleep, ‘looked 
dreaming adance.”’ The miniated cheeks were 
as delicately shaded as the pink-tinted heart 
of the anemone, and the lips glowed as warmly 
as Camalata buds. Silken lashes and deli- 
cately-arched brows threw their soft shadows 
upon the face, and short ringlets of a lustrous 
brown spreading over the pillow, formed a 
rich frame for the charming picture. Feeling 
actuated by something of the same emotion 
which Gail Hamilton asserts influences her 
whenever she meets a pretty girl, Gillian im- 
pulsively pressed her lips to the tinted cheek. 
Gentle as she had endeavored to be, Lucy’s 
brown eyes opened and regarded her wonder- 
ingly, but seeing Gillian so nearly dressed, she 
started up, hastily exclaiming :— 

“Oh, I fear you have permitted me to sleep 
too late! What time is it?’’ 

‘No, no; lie still. It is but ten o’clock.” 

**Ten o'clock! Isit possible? I have indeed 
overslept myself. Where is my promise to 
auntie that city habits should not supplant my 
country customs? Alas! there seems to have 
been exerted over me a subtle, contagious in- 
fluence, against which I was impotent. One 


would think that I have been wrapped in the | 


‘deep, dense sleep of half-dead exhaustedness,’ 
for great as is the durdum in your municipal 
streets, I have heard no sound of it since I 
touched the pillow, I think,” and she drowsily 
leaned back upon the pillow and yawned. 

“Then I hope you are relieved of all fatigue, 
for I want you to beas bright as bright can 
be, when you meet my guests,” said Gillian, 
warnily. 

‘*Ah! And have you prepared them to meet 
me?’’ Luey asked, regarding her quizzically. 

Gillian blushed deeply as she remembered 
how she had procrastinated mentioning her 
cousin to thein, but she felt equivocation was 
useless while those clear, truthful eyes ques- 
tioned her. 

‘“‘No; they do not know you are here, for I 
wanted to see what you were like before I told 
them,’’ she replied, frankly. 

‘You were not considerate, ma cowsine; you 
should have given them a longer time to nerve 
themselves for the meeting. But, out of con- 
sideration for them, I will remain in the back- 
ground a few hours till they are sufficiently 
prepared,” said Lucy, a mischievous twinkle 
brightening her eyes. 

“Indeed you will not! Iam no longer anx- 
ious about your reception, but expect to see 
even Gardiner Hermann, the invulnerable, in 
your’’—Gillian came to a full stop, suddenly 
surprised to see her cousin start from the pil- 
low and regard her, with astonishment depicted 
upon her face. ‘‘Whatis the matter? Do yeu 





know him?” she asked, as Lucy resumed her 
cubatory posture, without speaking the ques- 
tion which had seemed trembling upon her lips. 

‘If it is Gardiner Hermann, from Albany, I 
do. Idid not know that he is with you. Fred 
probably omitted his name when he told me 
who your guests are. He mentioned Belle 
Maynard, whom I have also met,’’ she replied, 
speaking more rapidly than usual with her. 

‘“‘Ah! Where, pray? And do you like her? 
Did you meet Gardiner at the same place and 
time ?’’ Gueried Gillian, her little body too full 
of curiosity to accommodate much politeness. 

Lucy smiled at her eagerness, as she an- 
swered, ‘‘To answer your questions in rota- 
tion, I met Miss Maynard at Cape May, when 
we took Edith there last summer. The ac- 
quaintance extended but little beyond the in- 
troduction, as neither of us seemed to be much 
attracted towards the other. She seemed a 
beautiful embodiment of Young’s languid 
‘Rosalinda,’ and, that being the case, of course 
our natures were immiscible. Mr. Hermann 
was there at the time, though we were acquaint- 
ed, I believe, before she arrived.” —_. 

“I need not ask you if you like him, or vice 
versa, for I do not doubt that my expectations 
regarding your retinue will now be fulfilled. 
So look your prettiest,’ rejoined Gillian. 

‘“‘Then you intend permitting me to enter 
the parlors! I cannot accept such a sacrifice 
of pride, and do not wish to make the party 
to-night ‘the novelty of the season,’ in Mrs. 
Grundy’s estimation, by my countrified, unpol- 
ished appearance and manner,” asserted Lucy, 
and Gillian was puzzled and rendered uncom- 
fortable by her words, till a light appeared in 
the clouds. 

‘Fred has been telling you,’’ she exclaimed. 

Lucy's eyes opened wide with pretended as- 
tonishment. 

‘Telling me what?’’ she asked, evasively. 

* Telling you—you—why, telling you that— 
that I thought you were a country girl.” 

Her cousin laughed gleefully at her embar- 
rassment- 

“What arrant bigots you city girls are. The 
country truly is your Nazareth, out of which 
no good can come, you imagine. But if I am 
not that dreadful thing you anticipated, what 
am 1?’ 

“You are”’— 

‘Very ‘lady-like,’ eh?’”’ Lucy quickly inter- 


Gillian ran to her and shook her soundly. 

“You little sinner! You shall not make 
merry at my expense. If Fred has no discre- 
tion, you shalldo penance for him. There! do 
you think a city girl has country brawn? I'll 
teach you that you cannot contemptuously re- 
gard me or mine with impunity.” 

‘*Oh, that I should be cousin to such a shrew! 
Where is the Petruchio, to tame you ere you 
gelatinize my tabernacle of flesh,’’ cried Lucy, 
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shrugging her shoulders ruefully, as Gillian 
released her. ‘ 

“ There is but little progress in dressing being 
made, I fear,’’ said Mrs. Stanhope’s voice be- 
hind them, and, advancing, she gave Lucy a 
cordial welcome. She, too, was surprised at 
the difference between the Lucy of her imagi- 
nation and the Lucy whe so gracefully met 
her, but she concealed it under her polished 
ease of manner, and continued, ‘‘ My daughter, 


are you so charmed with your cousin that you | 


have forgotten your other guests? Hasten your 
toilet, breakfast is waiting. As for Lucy, I 
conclude that present appearances do not en- 
courage me to anticipate her presence at the 
first meal.” 

‘**Be not so hasty in your judging, auntie. 
Wait but a few moments, and I will convict 
you of injustice,” called Lucy from the bath- 
room, at the same moment appearing, briskly 
rubbing her dripping locks. Deftly she drew 
the ringlets into shape, till a brown crown of 
glory decked her head. And, even before Gil- 
lian had half completed the puffing, braiding, 
and frizzing which she considered necessary, 
Lacy had made her toilet, even to fastening 
the pure lava pin in her becoming morning 
dress, and was awaiting her. 

It was with somewhat of a feeling of elation 
that Gillian introduced her cousin when they 
repaired to the drawing-room. She saw that 
Lucy, so prettily dressed in the delicate blue 
merino, adorned with heavy cords and quilting 
of silk of the same shade, and tempered by the 
soft lace about her throat and wrists, stood a 
fair chance of rivalling the city demoiselles. 
And the entrance of the little blue robed figure 
had a marked effect upon at least two of those 
present. Gardiner Hermann for once lost his 
self-possession, and Belle Maynard’s haughty 
lips grew white as he awkwardly advanced 
and blundered through an acknowledgment of 
a former acquaintance with Miss Stanhope. 
And well they might, for though at first Gar- 
diner Hermann seemed to avoid Lucy and de- 
voted himself to Miss Maynard, ere the morning 
was past, she found herself left to maiden 
meditation, so far as he was concerned, while 
she saw him comfortably ensconced upon a 
téte-a-téte beside Lucy, his dark eyes feasting 
upon the ever-varying beauty of her face.. But, 
if she was troubled, she had a companion in 
distress, for Gillian restlessly watched the pair, 
and fluttered around them as uneasily as a 
mother-bird around the nest when danger ap- 
proaches her little ones. She had noticed the 
color deepen in Lucy’s cheek as her hand for a 
moment rested in Gardiner Hermann’s at their 
first meeting, but with what emotions she had 
been unable to decide, as the blue-veined lids 
had persistently concealed the tell-tale eyes, 
and even now their expression could not be 
read, as she nervously played with the silken 
tassels upon her dress. But Gillian feared for 








her cousin, as Gardiner Hermann looked into 
the downcast face. She gave him credit for 
admiring, probably loving Lucy, so far as he 
was capable of such emotions; but she felt 
that the expression in those dark orbs was 
hyperbolical, and calculated to deceive the 
neophyte in flirtation, which she deemed her 
cousin. He seemed to her one «vho had adopt- 
ed the subtle advice which Lucifer gave to Fes- 
tus, when the latter applied for directions in 
the task of winning a woman’s heart, so she 
dreaded the uplifting of the protecting lids lest 
she might see that his 


“Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again.” 


But as the morning advanced, and other gen- 
tlemen ealled in to pay the compliments of the 
season, the belief seized upon her that Lucy 
had passed beyond the normal school of the 
art, that she was by no means enjoying a veri- 
table experience, or else the fascinating caprices 
of coquetry were hers by the bestowal of Dame 
Nature. Right royally she wielded the sceptre 
over the little circle formed around her by some 
of the representatives of Gotham’s “chivalry,” 
and Gillian regarded her success with delight, 
which she imparted to Fred, when, wondering 
at his absence from the parlor, she had sought 
and found him in the library, gloomily thrum- 
ming upon the window. 

*“*Why, Fred, what are you doing away from 
us? What is the matter? You look as if you 
were having an attack of the ‘azures.” Whence 
comes this ‘moody and dull melancholy?’ Oh, 
tell me 

“*What hath chanced to-day 

That Cesar looks so sad ?” 
We need you in the parlor. Come back with 
me,’’ she said, placing her hand upon his arm. 

But he neither moved nor ceased his mono- 
tonous tattoo, though, after a moment, he re- 
plied :— 

‘“‘Tam not missed inthere. Thereare enough 
without me, and I am tired.” 

‘‘Why, indeed, almost all of the gentlemen 
have left. Carrie Madison is by herself.” 

**T dont want to talk to Carrie Madison,”’ in- 
terrupted Fred, ungallantly, but with charac- 
teristic candor. 

“A polite answer would be that nobody said 
you did want to talk to her ”’ retorted Gillian ; 
“but we must not always consult our own 
wishes where we have guests to entertain, 
brother mine. So come with me, for, besides, 
there is Kate Balton, who was taking leave 
of Guy Ormsby when I came out.” 

‘The inclination to talk to her is still less,’’ 
replied Fred, without moving. 

“Oh, you great bear! What if they would 
hear you speak so? But your inclinations are 
not to be considered. You must come and talk 
to one of them, for Laura is in her room, and 
Belle and Lucy don’t need you, as they are 
well attended to. O Fred! have you noticed 

















how much the gentlemen admire Lucy? And 
isn’t she pretty?” 

‘‘T can answer your last question better when 
I’ve been nearer her than I’ve had the plea- 
cure of being this morning,’ answered Fred, 
erustily. 

“You are a perfect crab-apple! I’m sure it 
wouldn’t have hurt your high mightiness at 
least to look at her,’’ retorted. Gillian, tho- 
roughly provoked. ; 

“At the risk of elongating my neck to the 
length of a crane’s by trying to peer over five 
or six empty pates !’’ he rejoined. 

‘* Not empty pates at all !’’ exclaimed Gillian, 
in amazement. ‘The most sensible men who 
have called here have devoted themselves to 
her, and I think a certain other gentleman of 
my acquaintance would have exhibited a better 
judgment had he been ‘nearer her,’ as were 
Dale Morton, Henry Arnwin, and Gardiner 
Hermann. I am sure that was good enough 
company, as far as intellect is desired.” 

“Yes, ‘very good, what’s of it; plenty of it, 
such as it is.” But there! don’t quarrel with 
me about them, little sis. Cousin Lucy doubt- 
less enjoys their company better than she would 
‘mine, for they can pass more of that 

“ Barren verbiage, current among men, 

Like coin, the tinsel clink ef compliment.” 
When I admire a lady I cannot make her cheeks 
blush ‘at the praise of their own loveliness,’ as 
other men do not seruple in doing; conse- 
quently, I will never be a favorite with your 
sex, Gillie.”’ 

“Now, indeed, you shall come with me, most 
‘melancholy Lord Northumberland.’ Truth- 
fully has the Bible declared ‘it is not good for 
man to be alone.’ Come and become better ac- 
quainted with Lucy, and you will find that she 
is not the embodiment of your idea of woman.” 
With gentle force she drew him away from the 
window, and, no longer resisting, he accom- 
panied her to the parlor. 

Lucy was still in conversation with Gardiner 
Hermann when they entered ; but Gillian, fur- 
tively watehing her, saw that she was becoming 
very restless, looked up eagerly at each fresh 
announcement of a caller, to turn away with 
disappointment visible in her face. Finally, 
as the footman announced ‘Mr. Anthon,” she 
started up impulsively, glancing hastily at Gil- 
lian, but resumeé her seat in evident confusion, 
as Fred advanced to meet the visitor. 

Gillian had also started at the name, and, 
seeing Lucy’s embarrassment, an abodement 
of evil chilled her heart, till she looked ap and 
saw Fred cordially grasping the hand of a'gen- 
tleman, on whom 

“Every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 
She could scarcely credit the evidence of her 
eyes, as he gracefully passed through the cere- 
mony of an introduction to those present, spoke 
a few words of greeting to Lucy, and came 
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back to sit down beside her. Her heart was 
quieted, as, in a rapid upward glance at him as 
he addressed her, she beheld 

* A mouth fer mastery and manful work ; 

A certain brooding sweetness in his eyes; 

A brow, the harbor of grave thought, and hair, 

Saxon of hue.”’ 
The mute pleading in Lucy’s eyes was unne- 
eessary, if it was there to secure Gillian’s favor 
for Max Anthon—his own gifts of mind and 
body were a sufficient passport, as Gillian was 
willing to acknowledge after a few moments’ 
conversation. 

But Lucy’s interest in Gardiner Hermann’s 
softly-spoken words visibly flagged, and seemed 
| to be transferred to Max, when, as Dale Mor- 
ton claimed a place beside Gillian, he crossed 
| the room to speak to her cousin. There was a 
| proud, happy light in the soft brown eyes, 
which justified the suspicion dawning upon 
Gillian’s brain, that this “worthy lad’ would 
be something more than a “remoat connex- 
| shun” of the “‘famerly.”” And they seemed 
| well suited to each other; but a wee, quivering 
sigh, probably procreated by weariness, crept 
from her lips as she acknowledged the fact. 

When, after the departure of the callers, the 
girls adjourned to their rooms to dress for din- 
ner, a reserve for which she could not account, 
restrained Gillian from mentioning. Max An- 
thon’s name, till Lucy, with a shyness which 
did not pass unmarked by her cousin asked :— 

‘Do you think that Max compares favorably 
with your Apollo Belvideres and runes, Gillie? 
| Do you like him?” 
| Well, your question is difficult to answer, 
, since he promises so soonarelation. If Ishould 
| express my admiration too ardently I would lay 
myself liable to the charge of nepotism, and, if 
the eontrary of coldness, I will happily avail 
myself of the description given by Shakspeare 
of Cesario, ‘he is well favored, and speaks 
very shrewdly ;’ he is ‘in dimensions and the 
shape of nature, a most gracious ,youth,’ and 
certainly there is nothing of the yahoo I dreaded 
in him,’’ rejoined Gillian, thus provokingly 
seeking to evade a more direct reply. 

“Ah! You would not be content with such 
tame praise if you knew him better. His is a 
noble nature— 

“*He would not flatter Neptune for his trident ; 

Or Jove for his power to thunder. His heart ’s his 

mouth— 

What his breast forges that his tongue must vent.’ ” 
warmly replied Lucy. 

Surprised at her candor, Gillian regarded her 
80 mischievously that the hot blood surged over 
the cheek which she playfully pinched, as she 
answered :— 

“What death-dealing thunderbolt has the 
Vulean of his breast forged for this Lorenzo’s 
tongue to hurl into thy trembling heart, ma 
cousine? But what gage @’amour is this, dear?” 














she continued, touching a tiny gold chain which 
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encircled Lucy’s white throat, from which a gives a party to-night? Fred told me some- 


jewelled locket depended, but removing her 
hand quickly, as a erimson tide rushed over the 
eburnean fairness of her cousin’s cheek, brow, 
and neck. 

** Pardon me,”’ she . “Twas thought 
less, and would net have referred to it had not 
the locket seemed familiar. Probably I saw 
one something like it yesterday, when I was 
looking over Tiffany’s confusing collection.’’ 

‘<I can assure you it is no gage d'amour, nei- 
ther a wreck from any barque which I have 
ever launched upon the sea of love,” replied 
Luey, recovering her self-possession, though 
her cheeks yet glowed with the hot blood. ‘It 
simply contains the miniature of a friend whom 
I met eight or nine years ago.” 

‘Then let me see it,” said Gillian, encou- 
raged to teaze by the nervous energy of her 
reply. “You have worn it constantly for the 
friendship to have been sc youthful,” she con- 
tinued, again laying her hand upon the golden 
th ‘ 

Lucy drew it from her. ‘ You cannot see it, 
for it cannot be removed, since it is locked, and 
the key was lost long, long ago.’”” Her eyes 
darkened pensively as she said this, and, be- 
lieving a further persistence would be indeli- 
cate, Gillian released the locket. 

“Tam inclined to accuse you of prevarica- 
ting. Such blushes do not mantle yoar cheeks 
idly, but are there, I think, to tell ‘the truth, 
the whole trath, and nothing but the truth,’ as 
if called to the witness stand.”’ 

“They are deceitful and swear falsely, if 
they give a testimony opposite to mine. Ac- 
cept my version of the story though it be less 
romantic than theirs. I doubt that even the 
doner remembers the gift, but,’’ she hesitated 
a moment, “‘but you will not mention it to any 
one, please ?’’ 

Gillian laughed roguishly, but, since she saw 
no reason for withholding it, gave the desired 
promise, and, to turn the conversation, inter- 
rupted by a short silence, asked if she had 
brought evening dresses. 

“Yes, I thought it probable I could prevail 
upon you to permit me to attend any party to 
which I might beinvited. Do you think I was 
presumptuous in the hope?’’ she demurely 
questioned. 

‘No, for if you are not guilty of more ‘coun- 
tryisms’ in the interim than you have yet 
amused us with, you shall make your entrée 
into our unexceptionable society under my es- 
pecial patronage to-night. I shall secure my- 
self first against mortification by exacting from 
you a promise to abstain from all bizarre devia- 
tions from the rules laid down upon the chart 
of etiquette and fashion, whose laws are more 
inexorable than that crimson code of Draco. 
Dost thou most solemnly bind thyself to it?” 

“Yea, verily,’’ Lucy simpered. ‘But did I 
not understand you to say that Uncle James 


thing of it.’’ 

“Yes, mother has been so thoroughly occu- 
pied superintending preparations below stairs 
that we have been deprived of her society,” 
rejoined Gillian, fearing that her cousin would 
misinterpret that lady’s absence from her 
guests. 

“Though Miss Gillian has been at liberty to 
spend the day in the drawing-room! There 
is, certainly, a vast difference between munici- 
pal and rustic party giving. With us, now, 
every member of the family would be busy for 
several days preceding the festive night ; while 
here, scarcely a ripple of preparation troubles 
the waters of the household Bethesda,’’ said 
Lucy, musingly. 

“And you enjoy yours more, because you 
work for the pleasure and earn it. But leave 
off the consideration of such a wonderfully 
metaphysical and philosophical subject till you 
are dressed for dinner, which pleasant task I 
devoutly wish I had not to perform. We 
chatted too long last night, dearie.”’ 

And in the evening, when the gentlemen had 
gone ‘‘down town,” and the girls returned to. 
their rooms, Gillian prepared to profit by the 
opportunity given her of driving away her fa- 
tigue with sleep, urging Lucy to do the same. 
But that wide-awake demoiselle disdained the 
proposition. 

**No, indeed,’ she asserted. ‘I never could 
sleepin the day-time. Aunt Emmeline declares 
that an over-weening desire to behold every- 
thing that happens keeps me awake; and, 
really, life is too short to miss any part of it 
thus. But do not mind me, for while you city 
‘lassies’ take your customary repose, I will hie 
to the library to regale my mental palate with 
cates from its bountifully-supplied shelves. I 
will find sufficient entertainment there, for, 
like the family of Arachne, I love to spin my 
| web around books,’’ and she left the room, 
crooning a lullaby for Gillian’s benefit. 
| Awaking and finding that Lucy was still ab- 
sent, though ghostly shadows were darkening 
| the room with the early twilight, Giilian de- 
_ spatehed Annette for her, and in a short while 
she danced into the room, her eyes sparkling 
and cheeks flushed with excitement. 

‘‘What have you been doing for amusement, 
cara mia?” asked Gillian, as she entered. . 

“Nothing, for I permitted Fred to relieve 
| me of the task. I found him in the library, 
and, though our desire for each other’s society 
seenis similar to that expressed by uncongenial 
Orlando and Jacques at their rencontre, polite- 
ness required a mutual effort for entertainment. 
He was truly amusing. Why have you per- 
mitted him to adopt such cynical views of 
life?’’ was the merry reply. 

“Oynieal! You surely do not so denominate 
Fred, than whom no one is freer from the 
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snarling, captious disposition the use of the 
term would seem to impart to him.” 

‘Most promptly I differ from you, and have 
cause so to do, for no Timon could be more 
misanthropical. He chose a Byronic text upon 
the frailties of. women, but in the progress of 
the dissertation, diverged somewhat to expa- 
tiate upon the follies of the sterner sex. Then 
he indulged in an apostrophe to Memory, but 
it seemed that his life, from its association with 
Mnemosyne, has ‘imbibed more of shade than 
of sun.’ And his condemnation of that dear 
little creature, Hope, absolutely overpowered 
me. He, in truth, anathematized Pandora 
that she closed the box of evils ere the tanta- 
lizing fairy escaped. The world has dealt 
hardly with the boy, I believe, and in the faith 
Iam confirmed by the evident want of sympa- 
thy which you manifest. You continue dress- 
ing as calmly as though his moral nature were 
not being undermined by the gloomy reflections 
in which he has indulged.” 

“Really I did not know that he is so griev- 
ously vexed, nor can Ido him good now that 
my eyesareopen. The power todraw him from 
the Slough of Despond, into whick Cupidon 
seems to have cast him, must be in the hands 
of some other woman—Belle Maynard, per- 
haps,’’ said Gillian, aloud, while mentally, she, 
in the same way, accounted for his depression 
in the library that morning. 

Lucy started, and glanced quickly at her, 
but immediately turned away with a merry 
laugh, as she replied :— 

“Thad not thought of that, probably because 
I have had so little experience in the tender 
passion, and was not familiar with the symp- 
toms. I thank you for the guide-with which 
you have furnished me, and which shall control 
my conduct towards him.” 

That night, in those elegantly furnished 
parlors, 

“Bright 

The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men, 

And many hearts beat happily,” 
but none were fairer, none seemed happier, 
than Lucy and Gillian. The latter was rather 
proud than jealous of her eousin, as, attracting 
admiration from all, she glided through the 
dense throng with a light in her eye and bloom 
in her cheek unrivalled by any. She could not 
wish that Lucy might be less charming, even 
when dark clouds gathered over fair faces and 
their owners directed unfriendly glanees to- 
wards her cousin as one, and again another, 
gentleman left-the circles around them to fol- 
low in the orbit of the new light. 

There were two of our acquaintanees who, to 
all appearances, did not seem to share largely 
in the general enthusiasm. It was, however, 
probably because the crowd around Luey was 
so dense that Max Anthon did not seek a piace 
near her, but consoled himself in Gillian’s so- 











ciety, listening with unfeigned pleasure when 
she descanted upon Lucy’s charms and—upon 
other subjects. His blue eyes had an opaline 
glow in them once or twice as the country 
lassie passed by them in the ceaseless prome- 
nade, leaning upon Gardiner Hermann’s arm, 
and listening to the low-spoken words which 
he breathed into herear. Gillian easily recog- 
nized “‘love’s grief’ by these signs, but admired 
him all the more that he did not yield himself 
as entirely to the “‘green-eyed monster’ as 
Fred seemed to be doing over in the shadow of 
the window, where he stood with 

“Such a February face— 

Se full of frost, and storm, and cloudiness,” 
that she was ready to exclaim, ‘‘If he be not 
in love with some woman, there is no believing 
in old signs!’ The evening had not seemed a 
pleasant one to him, and for many minutes he 
had stood there, with folded arms and gloomy 
eyes, steadily regarding a distant corner where 
Belle and Lucy held their court, two queens of 
entirely different types of loveliness—the one 
tall, slender, fair, and languid as an invalid; 
the other tiny, blooming, and animated as 
heart could wish. She was wondering how 
Fred could prefer the former when his beauti- 
ful cousin was near by, when a portly dame, 
whose broad back was turned to the aleove in 
which she and Max were sitting, spoke to a 
sharp-featured lady beside her. 

‘“*I was quite surprised to recognize in Miss 
Stanhope our Cape May acquaintance. Have 
you spoken to her yet?” 

“No. Itis just as it was with her last sum- 
mer—young Hermann always near her, alarge 
circle of other admirers, and Belle Maynard 
not far off, striving to reclaim the prize which 
has slipped through her dainty hands .into 
those of the country lassie. That reflection is 
the venom in the sting, but it is too late for her 
to repine now,’’ was the tart reply. 

“You think that Miss Lucy and Gardiner 
are betrothed, then? You know the on dit is, 
that after the watering season he visited her 
home, and did not find the family sufficiently 
to his taste to yield himself up. But that must 
have been one of those falseli * which 
Madame Rumor loves, since father was 
Mr. Stanhope’s brother, and appears 
as devoted as ever.” 

“Yes, he is too cold and cal 
love lead his pride by the 
what that young Anthon”— —_- 

“Do you object to promenading with me a 
few moments?” in a low, excited tone, Max 
asked, and Gillian, thoroughly provoked at the 
gossipping dames, placed her hand upon his 
arm and left the alcove. 

There was a rustle of brocade and velvet, an 
ejaculatory whisper, as they passed, which 
toid her that their proximity was unknown to 
the thoughtless ladies. After they commenced 
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the fashionable perambulation, Gillian stole a 
glance at Max’s face, and, to treat the incident 
lightly, said :— 

“Some one should advise Mesdames Oroly 
and Garland .to learn a story better before 
they repeat. Though I have never heard any 
part of it before, I imagine they are misin- 
formed.” + 

“No, I think they gave very nearly a true 
version of the ‘rise and progress’ of the ac- 
quaintance,”’ he replied, with evident hesitation 
in declaring so much. 

‘But you do not think they are betrothed !”’ 
exclaimed Gillian, indignant at the mere sup- 
position that he so lightly estimated Lucy’s 
wisdom. 

He would have replied, but young De Vesey 
at the moment interrupted the conversation. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Anthon! My own emo- 
tions upon similar occasions warn me that you 
will be unwilling to give your place beside 
Miss Gillian to another gentleman ; but another 
set is forming, and, Miss Gillian, 1 believe 1 
have your permission to claim you for it, it 
you are sufficiently recovered from previous 
fatigue,” and Gillian, though strangely reluc- 
tant to change commpanions, placed her hand 
upon his offered arm. 

She met Max but once during the remainder 
of the evening, at which time he asked and 
received permission to act as escort for Lucy 
and herself in the shopping expedition contem- 
plated for the morrow. And when the evening 
was over, the guests departed, and Gillian, 
wakeful and excited, tossed restlessly upon 
her pillow, reviewing the day’s occurrences, 
she remembered the latter part of the evening 
with dissatisfaction, while the earlier hours 
had. been pleasant—oh, so pleasant! When 
reflection would have asked, “‘What caused 
the difference?” her heart thrilled, but reso- 
lutely refused to tell. As she closed her eyes 
in sleep, however, with an impish chuckle a 
‘‘wimpled, whining, parblind, wayward boy” 
whispered in her ear Max Anthon’s name, and 
a*happy smile hovered about her pretty mouth, 
as she drifted towards dreamland, where again 
she looked into those clear blue eyes which 
had regarded her with frank admiration, and 
heard again those exquisitely modulated tones 
which had fallen upon her ear as music. And 
Luey slept as sweetly beside her as if Max 
Anthon had not been enticed from her side by 
the charms of the city girl. Oh! what should 
be done with this “ senior-junior, giant-dwarf, 
Dan Cupid?” 

A merry week succeeded the party. The 
attention and admiration of which Lucey was 
the recipient, waxed instead of waning, so nu- 
merous were the demands made upon her, 
socially, that she and Gillian were able to do 
their shopping only at odd intervals. But as 
her visit grew older, the bright *. ve was fre- 
quently shadowed with a thoughtful sadness, 


























































| and Gillian’s heart mourned amid the joy 


which was surrounding it, as it told her that 
she and her cousin were antipodal henceforth 
in their lives, since if the sun, to which both 
looked for light, shone upon the one, the other 
must be in darkness. <A feeling of guiltiness 
arose as the death’s head at the feast, to check 
her happiness, when Max Anthon, with more 
than a friendly eagerness, singled her from all 
others, and was found bending over her, with 
love beaming so plainly from his eyes that 
even the most imperfect interpreter could read 
it, for Lucy, strangely quiet, or restless and 
radiantly vivacious, was an ever-present re- 
proach to her. She dreaded the end of it all, 
though she knew not what it would be. And 
she was unhappy through sympathy for Fred, 
though his strange conduct frequently vexed 
her as well. His misanthropical tendency be-. 
came more marked as the days went by, and 
after Belle Maynard’s departure, he avoided 
the parlor as much as possible, or when he did 
not seek his sister and cousin, so plainly showed 
dislike of the latter that Gillian learned to 
dread the occasions. She suspected that Belle 
Maynardghad arrayed him against Lucy, but, 
for this reason, she did not consider his con- 
duct less inexcusable. Lucy seemed aware 
of his aversion, and resented it. Her revenge 
was a weak, feminine one, but seemed to 
have a great effect upon him. Her remarks 
made for his benefit were characterized by 
the most poignant sarcasm, and frequently 
drove him from her presence in anger. She 
seemed possessed by an evil spirit when with 
him, and the distressing warfare between 
them, together with Gillian’s own uneasiness 
when the sadness of the brown eyes seemed 
mutely reproaching her, made her even wel- 
come Lucy’s departure. Though she longed 
unutterably to hear the words which seemed 
trembling upon his lips for several days before 
he left, she avoided Max Anthon, and did not 
tempt him to speak them. She trusted in his 
honor, and knew that he would fulfil any en- 
gagement binding him to Lucy, but feared 
that he might be surprised into making a 
declaration to her of the love which had grown 
up for her in the heart which should go with 
his hand to Lucy. If each would do their duty, 
all might yet be well, she hoped. Lucy would 
forget and forgive the defection ; Max, in time, 
would be enabled to eradicate the strange 
plants which had flowered in his breast ; and 
she—oh! she would earnestly wrestle with her 
heart and not release it till she conquered—till 
it gave her the power to regard him as her 
cousin’s husband. 

And she was true to herself, for, though the 
struggle at first was severe, a calmness soon 
anointed the wound which had been inflicted, 
and she hoped the victory won. Her pulse 
throbbed evenly when, in the late spring, she 
received a sweet, informal note from Edith, 
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entreating the privilege of numbering Fred 
and herself among her attendants for the 2d of 
June, at which time her marriage, delayed by 
her mother’s illness, would take place. After 
questioning her heart, Gillian decided to accept 
the position, but hoped that Fred would de- 
cline. She dreaded a renewal of hostilities be- 
tween Lucy and her brother, and had every 
cause to anticipate it, since his animosity 
seemed increased, rather than abated. Instead 
of declining, however, he immediately recog- 
nized that it was his duty to gratify Edith, if 
not his pleasure to meet Lucy ; hoped the older 
sister had not changed as the younger, and 
gave Gillian permission to accept for him also. 

So they visited the little village home of 
their aunt when the orchards were pink and 
white with bloom, and Gillian found the 
country very different from what she had an- 
ticipated ; not a rugged wild, buta land of ever 
varying delights. The village, with its cosey 
white cottages, pretty yards, and clean streets 
was refreshing after the great, crowded, noisy 
city. At her Aunt Emmeline’s home every- 
thing pleased her; the house and its appurte- 
nances being simple in the extreme, toned 
down the angularities of the spinster, and, in- 
deed, seemed more “becoming” to her than 
the elegant city mansion. She gave Gillian an 
affectionately cordial welcome, and Edith and 
Lucy seemed inexpressibly happy to have her 
with them. Lucy grieved that her cousin was 
looking pale and thin, and Gillian, when she 
found her cousin’s roses blooming so brightly, 
half regretted the struggle which had planted 
lilies upon her own cheeks. Lucy was wilder, 
merrier, more mischievous than ever, but tilted 
her lance as formerly when Fred came near 
her. The sparring between the two had com- 
menced before the visitors had scarcely crossed 
the threshold, but, to Gillian’s relief, early in 
the day he went forth for ‘‘a review of old 
time haunts,’’ as he said. 

Then her aunts and Lucy excusing them- 
selves, but desiring her to ‘‘make herself at 
home,” adjourned to the kitchen, where, to 
judge from the sounds wafted to her ears, there 
was a decided bustle of preparation. Edith 
was left in the front room with her, but Gillian 
earnestly deprecated the sacrifice, and begged 
that she might be allowed to assist instead of 
“‘play lady.” The bride elect, with evident 
relief, introduced her to the back veranda, 
where branches of arbor vite were waiting to 
be constructed into garlands for the table and 
rooms, and with a decided zest from the novelty 
of the occupation, Gillian continued working 
till the noon brought a flock of merry, chatter- 
ing girls from the village, to arrange the tables. 
Some of them were to be bridemaids, and all 
won Gillian by their simple, unaffected man- 
ners. They were at first shy of the city maiden, 
and she, likewise, could not shake off the mana- 


cles of formality which her education had fast- 
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| ened upon her, but Lucy, with ready tact, 


brought the different natures together as an 
apothecary shakes the ingredients of his medi- 
cines till they are well mixed, and soon she 
was gratified by seeing them mutually deriving 
pleasure from the acquaintance. 

Ere lunch Fred returned, accompanied by 
Max Anthon, whose familiarity with the house 
Gillian remarked with a pang, but firmly 
checked the emotion in its incipiency. Fred 
and he seemed ubiquitous, and made them- 
selves generally useful by running errands, 
setting the table, twining garlands, and talk 
ing—the latter work, of course, occupying them 
most frequently. Fred, with his frank, win- 
ning ways, showed the best side of his disposi- 
tion to the girls, and seemed gaining friends 
among them; but, with what appeared to 
Gillian a deliberate intention of drinking a 
bitter dose, he kept near Lucy, while she, with 
sleeves rolled up to her dimpled elbows, as 
briskly performed household tasks as though 
she had never danced a quadrille in Gothamitic 
salons, but taking time to give Fred many a 
sharp thrust as a reward for his foolish persist 
ence. Gillian was irritated at her brother, but 
later in the day was too much occupied with 
her own sorrow to trouble about him; for, as 
she saw the shadow deepening upon Lucy’s 
face, she feared that, though sorely against ber 
will, she was the cause of it. Max Anthon, in 
defiance of the repellant coldness with which 
she accepted his attentions, lingered at her side, 
a grieved surprise in his eyes reproaching her. 
Her heart ached as she saw that he had not 
learned wisdom, and felt that the battle which 
she had fought was not proving a decisive one. 
In sheer desperation at last, she determined to 
cut the Gordian knot which fate had tied, and, 
with a muttered excuse, left Max to “‘chew the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy” alone, while 
she, though trembling with excitement, with 
apparent playfulness joined Lucy, who was 
dreamily leaning over the balustrade of the 
back veranda throwing crums to a mottled 
flock of pigeons. 

“A penny for your thoughts, carissima,”’ she 
said, as she put her arm about her cousin’s 
slender waist. r 

Lucy half started from her as she looked up 
quickly, the crimson deepening to a purplish 
fiush upon her cheek, and Gillian grieved at 
these indications of her cousin’s estrangement, 
but she was determined to extricate the three 
from their unhappiness if possible, and waited 
for a reply to her remark. 

‘« ~it—I was thinking of—of the past,”” Lucy 
finally managed to answer, though in evident 
embarrassment. 

Gillian laughed merrily. ‘‘ Not very profit- 
able employment, dear. I thought you were 
more likely contemplating the happy present, 
or the future, which spreads out so invitingly 
before you. Do you know I think you are to 
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be envied? If I like Edith’s choice as much as 
I do your's, ma petite, I shall be most happy to 
welcome both of my cousins elect. Why did 
you not have a double wedding?” 

The brown eyes dilated unnaturally with as- 
tonishment unutterable, and so readable was 
the expression, it was superfluous for their 
owner to ejaculate— 

“T do not understand you—at least, I can 
only guess at your meaning. To whom do you 
refer as contemplating a matrimonial connec- 
tion with myself, or vice versa?” 

The surprise was so evidently unaffected 
that Gillian was abashed, but, rallying after 
an effort, replied :— 

“To Mr. Anthon, of course. Is he not to be 
my cousin one of these days?” 

Another prolonged stare enabled Lucy to de- 
cide that her cousin was in earnest and not idly 
attempting to teaze her, as she had at first sus- 
pected. Her laugh rang out merrily as the ab- 
surdity of the idea forcibly presented itself. 
But, probably reading more in Gillian’s face 
than that young lady intended to reveal, she 
hastened to answer :— 

“Not if it depends upon me—and certainly 
not if his wishes are consulted,’’ she added, 
glancing at her cousin so saucily that the lilies 
upon her cheeks were as quickly metamor- 
phosed into roses as if touched by a fairy’s 
wand. Another peal of laughter greeted the 
new blossoms. “My dear child, what a pre- 
cious little simpleton you have been to trouble 


yourself thus, when I could have told you the: 


truth at any moment. Max!” she called, as he 
appeared in the doorway. With alacrity he 
joined them before Gillian, transfixed with 
amazement at her cousin’s audacity, could es- 
cape. ‘ Max, Gillian has adopted the erroneous 
idea that you desire to become her cousin, and 
believing me capable of deviations from the 
straight and narrow path of veracity, will not 
have faith in my contrary assertion. Your affi- 
davit is required to convince her that my state- 
ment may be relied upon, and I leave you to 
make it.” With a saucy bow she was dancing 
from them, when her foot slipped upon an 
orange-peel upon the floor, and she fell for- 
ward. Max and Gillian hastened to her, but 
before they reached her prostrate form Fred, 
evidently appearing from some secret Cape 
Lookout, passed them and lifted her, with a 
passionate ejaculation of fear. 

Mademoiselle Lucy had quietly, and, to all 
appearances, unconsciously submitted to the 
elevating process; but when he pronounced 
her name tenderly, and calling upon her ina 
tremulously anxious voice, to the amused won- 
der of Gillian and Max, she impatiently jerked 
herself from his embrace and stood before him, 
with real or assumed indignation flashing from 
her eyes. 

“Humph! Itisa pity that you cannot handle 
a fainting lady more gently. How do you think 








any one can find relief in unconsciousness when 
you are trying to dislocate their shoulders?” 
An expressive shrug emphasized her words, 
and a mischievous glance, darted at Max and 
Gillian as she turned and disappeared through 
the open window of the library, convinced 
them that she was not injured, but had been 
shamming. 

With quick decision Fred followed her, and 
Gillian, in bewilderment, turned to Max, ex- 
claiming, impulsively :— 

“The foolish boy loves her !”’ 

In evident enjoyment of her surprise, he 
questioned :— 

** And have you not seen it before?” 

**Nottill this hour,” she replied, yet incredu- 
lous of the fact. 

“That is strange, for we are told that 

“* A murd’rous guilt shows not itself more soon 

Than love.’ 
But why ‘foolish?’ ” 

**Because, of course, she does not love him !”’ 

“Not ‘of course,’ I think—but time will 
prove. You cannot be well versed in love’s 
lore, to understand so few of the ‘signs of the 
time,’ and you do not appear to have been cog- 
nizant of the amount of work the boy-ged per- 
formed under your very roof at Christmas. 
Indeed, all the ladies seemed equally indiffer- 
ent, while the contagion spread like wild-fire 
through our ranks, and we count our slain 
by scores. Itis becoming a serious matter with 
us, and you do not take sufficient interest in us 
to advise us what to do with the author of so 
much mischief.’’ 

‘“*Put him in quarantine,” suggested Gillian, 
demurely. 

“Nay, not till I have felt your pulse and 
found that you also are infected with the dis- 
ease. I am one of his victims, and I would 
selfishly have you bear me company in my 
misery. Miss Gillian, was it because you be- 
lieved I loved Lucy that you restrained me 
from speaking the words of love for you which 
I sought opportunity to utter before I left your 
home?” 

Gillian’s face was averted, and, after vainly 
waiting some minutes for an answer, he con- 
tinued :— 

“Can you not now believe what my actions 
told you then? Will you not trust yourself to 
me? Be my wife, for I love you, Gillian.” 

Ah! how inexpressibly pleasant were these 
words to her after those long months of weary 
wishing and waiting ! 

“They seemed to linger in the air, 
Whether an angel caught them up, or not, 
They seemed to float ” 
around Gillian’s happy heart, assuring her that 
she was no longer to feel “‘the grief of love 
unmated with love’s hope.” 

“Why do you keep me in suspense, little 
one? Do you hesitate to make this ‘world 
without end bargain’ because our acquaintance 
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is so young? My darling, I have loved you 
from the first, and can I not hope that I have 
read love for me in your beautiful eyes, my 
pet?” 

Gillian’s answer must have been eminently 
satisfactory, for the two seemed to imagine 
themselves ‘‘the solitary occupants of a new 
Eden,” as Lucy declared, when coming to tell 
Gillian that she had scarcely time for dressing, 
she found them yet in the vine-covered corner, 
darkened by the encroaching shadows of late 
twilight. 

That evening was like a blissful dream to 
Gillian, and so selfishly absorbed was she in 
her newly-found happiness, she forgot her in- 
terest in Fred and Lucy, tiil, after some of the 
guests had taken leave and the crowd was 
thinning, Max called her attention to them as 
they came in from a promenade upon the ve- 
randa. Then she noticed that Fred’s face 
was absolutely pallid, while Lucy’s glowed, 
and her eyes flashed,with anger. Gardiner 
Hermann was there, having come upon the 
evening train, and Max had observed that dur- 
ing the whole evening Lucy’s every action had 
tended to create in him assurance of her favor, 
and to foster the emotion of triumph which he 
did not attempt to conceal as he advanced and 
claimed Lucy for another promenade. As they 
returned to the veranda, Fred left the parlor, 
and she saw no more of him; though, as her 
room adjoined his, she heard him restlessly 
pacing to and fro till dawn. 

The ensuing evening Doctor Anthon’s uncle, 
Judge Coleman, was to throw open his luxuri- 
ous home for the reception, and, as the enter- 
tainment would naturally be upon a grander 
scale than the wedding, many of the bridal 
party anticipated proportionally greater enjoy- 
ment; but Gillian and Max rather dreaded it, 
considering that a quiet evening at home, with 
their happiness, would have been more pleasant. 
To enable themselves, however, to gracefully 
endure the inevitable, they sought strength for 
the ordeal by stealing from the crowd of callers 
at the cottage, to stroll alone through the plea- 
sant woods lying near by. Max, being well 
acquainted with the topography of these fres- 
cades, undertoek to guide her toa retired neok 
where they might enjoy a half hour’s uninter- 
rupted conversation before they must return. 
But, after reaching the pleasant place which 
fairies had decked with vernal bloom, and 
where nature had hollowed out a deep, dark 
pool, into which one might look for aye, and 
see no bottom, they found themselves fore- 
stalled— Fred and Lucy were there before 
them. While they hesitated to approach, Lucy 
arose, as if to leave, though Fred, who stood 
above’ the silent pool, gazing into its black 
heart, made no responsive movement. 

Gillian proposed that they should wait for 
them, and, while they stood upon the slope, 





they were unintentional witnesses of the little 
scene enacted within the dingle, and eaves- 
droppers when Lucy’s voice, cold and keen asa 
Damascus blade, was borne to them, saying:— 

* By the way, I think I shall wear a jewelled 
collar to-night, and this little souvenir will 
trouble me. Can you not find the key to re- 
lieve me of it ?”’ 

He turned to her as she stocd beside him, 
with one hand holding the catch of the chain 
about her neck, as if for him to unlock it. His 
eyes burned fiercely, as he replied :— 

‘“‘Were you not with me the day I lost the 
key?” 

“Sure enough! How could I have forgotten! 
But what shall I do?’ she asked, as if per- 
plexed. 

“Have you not worn necklaces time and 
again during these years without having it re- 
moved?” 

‘Yes, but you know ’tis such a load upon 
one’s neck,’’ she persisted, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

“Then you wish it removed? You do not 
desire to wear it any longer?” he sternly ques- 
tioned. 

‘One gets tired of wearing a bauble forever, 
you”’—she abruptly ceased, as he caught the 
delicate thread of gold, and in an instant 
snapped it in twain. Then, holding it above 
the pool, before she could have stayed his hand, 
had she attempted to do so, he let it sink into 
the murky waters, which closed above it with 
scarcely a ripple. 

Lucy had cried out once, but now that the 
deed was done, did not linger beside the pool. 
She turned away with a mocking laugh. 

“So that is ‘the grave of the past,’ is it? 
Really, you have exhibited your usual taste in 
choosing the place for the burial. But now let 
us write upon this stone the epitaph which, like 
that upon the well of Sibyl Grey, shall plead 

“*Drink, weary pilgrim, drink, and pray.’ 

Will a maearonic be suitable? Then assist me 
with it, for, thanks to the unsystematic system 
of feminine education, I am but a sciolist in 
languages. How shall I begin it? 

Hic jacet— 

Here in a pet— 
The rest might be derogatory to your dignity; 
so I will leave that and commence again, with 
the well-known 

Requiescat 

In pace— 
How shall I continue? 

May no musk-rat 

Nor snakie 

Break its repose, 

For— 
There he goes!” she added, gleefully complet- 
ing the rhyme as Fred turned angrily from her 
and strode up the hid where Max and Gillian 
waited. Gillian had beheld the fate of the 
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locket, which she now remembered as contain- 
ing a picture of Fred, taken when he was but 
a boy, and she felt thoroughly provoked with 
Lucy for being instrumental in its destruction. 

But unlike Fred, who passed them without a 
word, Lucy approached, radiant with mischief 
and delight. 

“I wish, Max, you would run after my re- 
treating cavalier with acry of ‘stop thief!’ He 
has my violets—no, here they are, like sinful 
mankind, ‘ bruised and ruined by the fall.’ Oh, 
‘this was the most unkindest cut ofall!’ Icould 
have eadured his unbecoming exhibition of 
temper. I could have forgiven him for leaving 
me to take myself home, but behold! here, 
crushed and withered are my flowers, my 
“* Fair young flowers, that lately sprang and stood 

In brighter lights and softer airs, a beauteoys sis- 

terhood,’ 
and I stand above them, as Antony over the 
bleeding corpse of Cesar, finding 
“* A tongue, 

In every wound of Cesar, that should move 

The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny.’ 
‘Oh, piteous spectacle!’ ‘Oh, woful day!’ 
‘Oh, most bloody sight!’ I will take this limp 
floret as the Romans took ‘a hair of him for 
memory ;’ then down with Brutus! I will 
avenge !” 

Half laughing at her theatrical attitude, 
speech, and gestures, but regretting her evi- 
dent determination to further torment Fred, 
Max and Gillian endeavored to reason with 
her upon the cruelty, and convince her of the 
danger, of her course. But she seemed wilfully 
resolved to drive him nearer the precipice, and 
closed her ears to their entreaties and argu- 
ments. Gardiner Hermann came down the 
walk to meet them, and Lucy, leaning upon 
his arm, went into the house. Gillian lingered 
a moment with Max beneath the trees, and 
her brow was clouded over with dread of the 
consequences of Lucy’s perversity. 

“She does not understand Fred. She has 
not calculated the effect her provocations will 
have upon a nature like his. Oh, if she could 
be convinced that he cannot endure further 
teazing! If she does not release her wicked 
intention, he will do something dreadful. Tow 
can she be so cruel?’ she exclaimed, her lips 
quivering with grief. 

Max’s blue eyes flashed indignantly as they 
witnessed her emotion. 

“Do not trouble yourself, my pet. She 
nrust, she shall leave him alone! I will seek 
her and obtain her promise.” 

And, during the first part of the evening at 
Judge Coleman’s, his entreaties appeared to 
have had the desired effect, for Lucy and Fred 
seemed to avoid each other. Gillian, hoping 
that her brother would not give her further 
cause for anxiety, yielded herself up to the 
pleasures of the evening, which promised to be 
a happy one for her with Max so near, ready 





| to anticipate every wish, and to pay such at- 
tentions as only a lover can. 

But for many, it is probable, the evening 
| was fraught with bitterness and sorrow, for 
| upon the festal board sparkled ruby and crys- 

tal wines, which, though beautiful when it 

“giveth its color in the cup,” at last ‘‘biteth 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.’ 
| The Colemans were “‘hospitable,’’ and did not 
dole out the tempting drinks, nor were they 
| even confined to the supper hall. The glitter- 
| ing decanters followed the guests from the 
| feast, and were conveniently placed in the 
| library where each one might serve himself. 

Max and Gillian, sitting among the flowers 
in the conservatory, had full view of the 
temptingly-displayed poison, and were sadly 
commenting upon the evil influence exerted 
upon society by this custom of false hospitality, 
when Fred hastily entered the library and ap- 
proached the buffet. 

Walter Emmonds, one of the bridal party, 
who had been one of the most frequent de- 
votees at the shrine of Bacchus during the 
evening, stood beside the decanter, but as 
Fred approached, moved .away with unsteady 
steps, and spoke to him as he passed. 

**Couldn’t resist longer, eh? Thought you 
were only ‘goody’ when you preached so power- 
fully to me just now. But never mind, ‘tis 
all ’mongst friends; won’t blab, for ‘there’s 
honor amongst thieves,’ you know; at least 
you do if you read your Bible. But, adieu! I 
will go take your place in the parlor while you 
recreate. Plagued bore though it is to abstain 
after having once tasted the divine stuff.’’ 

As he departed, Fred lifted a glass, filled 
with the intoxicating beverage, and carried it 
tohislips. Then, withdrawing.it, he hesitated, 
and, though his face was unseen by Gillian, 
she knew of the mental struggle, and would 
have gone forward to restrain him with a sis- 
ter’s influence. But at the moment, the door 
opened and Lucy entered. She paused in the 
door-stead, and an expression of sharp agony 
overspread her face. With a half moan she 
sprung forward, and catching his arm, placed 
her hand over the geblet. He had not heard 
her till she touched him, and startled thus, let 
the glass fall to the floor. ; She put her foot 
passionately upon the fragments, as if to tram- 
ple them out of her sight. 

“You deprive me even of that comfort. 
Yours is the very essence of cruelty, and an 
inquisitor could have been taught by you,”’ 
Fred cried, fiercely. 

Nervous from excitement, Lucy made no 
reply, but sinking down upon a fauteuil, sobbed 
hysterically. Instantly Fred was kneeling be- 
side her. 

“Lucy, did youcare? You were so cruel—I 
was desperate. I knew it was wrong, but if it 
had been poison I would have drunk it, for it 
promised temporary forgetfulness, at least, 
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and I was so wretched,’’ and seeing the little 
hand so unresistingly yielded him, he presumed 
upon the favor, and gathered up in his arms 
its owner. 

Max and Gillian, guided by the golden rule, 
withdrew from the conservatory. But Lucy 


and Fred must have settled affairs amicably, 


for there was no sparring between the two as 


they rode home after the party. Indeed Lucy | 


seemed to have lost her tongue, and did not 
find it till after retiring, when, with her head 
pillowed upon Gillian’s breast, she confessed 
all, and told her how she had been possessed 
with the determination to make Gardiner Her- 
mann repent his sneers at Aunt Emmeline, 
whose uncouth ways had given offence to his 
pride, and made him withhold the declaration 
which his devoted attentions to her at the sea- 
side had led her and the public to believe that 
he would make. She had resolved that, even 


if she wrecked her own happiness, she would | 
again make him acknowledge her power in | 
defiance of his fastidious abhorrence of her | 


aunt. Te had surrendered at this last party, 
and she had surprised his self-complacency by 
a decided rejection, which, being made, left 
her willing to submit, in turn, to Fred's jealous 
demands. Then the curly head nestled closer, 
and she whispered that she had always loved 
him, and would have yielded to him, had 
Gardiner Hermann ‘done his duty sooner.’” 

Thus it came to pass that two weddings 
grew out of that first dreaded visit of Gillian 
Stanhope’s Country Cousin. 


Oe Oe 


THE MOURNERS. 


BY MARY E. NEALY. 





Wail it, ye wild waves, around the old earth! 
Roll it, ye billows, from shore unto shore! 
Silence the voices of rapture and mirth— 
He, your interpreter, hears you no more. 
Every fair vision his fancy hath formed 
Passes our eyes with a sadly bowed head; 
Dark weeds hang over each brow he has charmed— 
Dickens is dead! Dickens is dead! 


Chirp it, ye crickets, when twilight comes on: 
Chirp it beside every hearth in the land; 

He who hath loved you so dearly is gone— 
He of the warm heart and kindliest hand. 

He who around every cottage has twined 
Garlands of beauty, sweet fragrance to shed— 

Feet for the crippled and eyes for the blind— 
Dickens is dead! Dickens is dead! 


Ring it, sweet chime-bells, from mountain to sea; 
Softly and sadly the bitter grief tell; 
Where toiling poverty strives to be free 
Let the wild notes on their mourning hearts swell. 
Wherever aching hearts struggle and bear, 
Wherever boards are most meagrely spread, 
Wherever sorrow pours out its wild prayer— 
Toll the news gently—Dickens is dead! 


Sing it, sweet kettle, beside the hearthstone; 
Sing it so sadly when evening is come! 

All the dear pleasures the fireside hath known— 
Aji the sweet sympathies blended with home— 


| Every high motive and noble resolve— 


Every unselfish word Love ever said— 
All abnegations before us revolve: 
Dickens is dead! Dickens is dead! 


Tick it, old clock, as you stand in the hall; 
Tick it so softly to each passer by. 
| Many and many a sad little Paul 
Lists to the message—a tear in each eye! 
|; Childhood will grieve for him, manhood will weep, 
Poor toiling women, so scantily fed, 
| Deep in their spirits his memory will keep— 
Tick the tale softly—Dickens is dead! 


Whisper it, holly, at sweet Christmas tide: 
Weave it in garlands for cottage and hall. 

| Ne’er since the great Northern Wizard hath died, 
Genius hath mourned o'er so lofty a fall. 

Mingle the sad words in all of your cheer; 
Whisper it soft.as the measure you tread— 

| Lord, keep his memory green with us here! 

| Dickens is dead! Dickens is dead! 

| 

| 

| 





| Dickens is dead—and yet Dickens still lives: 
Genius bequeaths us a largess so great! 
All of its best to the future it gives, 
Snatching oblivion boldiy from Faie. 
| Still o’er the beautiful creatures we dream; 
Still every dear human life-path we tread, 
Still through his teaching, Love’s starlight shall beam 
Softer and sweeter—no, he is not dead! 


Death is stagnation—oblivion—rust! 
Life is warm sympathy—human, divine! 
Death is the grave of all hoping and trust; 
Life is the stirring of red blood, like wine. 
While for poor Smike a true friend may arise— 
While we still weep over Nelly’s death-bed— 
While for sweet Dora the tear dims our eyes; 
Dickens still lives to us—he is not dead! 





-— 
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FOREVER. 
Adapted from the French. 


BY IVIE. 


ForREVER! Word repeated oft, 
The very countersign of youth; 
It falls like music, sweet and soft, 
When lovers’ lips would pledge their truth. 
With equal passion mortal foes 
Speak of a hate that finds no close. 
Oh, youthful strength! where hast thou flown? 
The swelling tide of joy or fear? 
My early love—I have not thrown 
A thought to her for many a year; 
And for my foey our deathless rage 
Is chilled by frosts of coming age. 


Yet God upon this earth hath set 

One perfect gem of constant love, 
Lest, in our changing, we forget 

How changeless is the Heart above— 
A love unselfish and sublime, 
Raised far above the waves of time. 


O mother! on thy tender breast 

I laid my childish pain and grief, 
And still in manhood I can rest 

On that same love, and find relief. 
When passion’s meteor course is run, 
Thy planet light reflects the sun. 


Ah, then! let other tongues than mine 
Sing of the youthful lover’s flame ; 
The mother passion, pure, divine, 
My voice shall praise its sacred name; 
And may God give me to the end 





The faithful love of such a friend. 
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GRIT IN ONE’S SHOES. 


THERE are but few wayfarers on the broad 
paths of life who walk through their journey 
free of grit in theirshoes. Indeed, this cireum- 
stance of grit forms one of the characteristics 
of life, and, though the proportion differs in 
each case, the fact is the same for us all. The 
question of questions then is, how to bear with 
our grit; how to walk without hobbling when 
every step brings pain ; how to wear patiently 
shoes which we long to cast off, when wearing 
thein is in a certain sense optional, if the better 
way, and casting them off would bring relief 
at once, and carry us from torture to delight— 





if ignobly. We have to wear them, grit or | 


not, if we would do well. We may not always 
cast them away because we wish to do so, even 
if we can; and we are seldom able to empty 
them of their grit and to live nobly. The gen- 
eral good of society demands individual sacri- 
fice, and the minority suffers from an excess of 
grit that the majority may be comparatively 
free. Nevertheless, the minority are to be 
pitied, if they cannot be helped; and, though 
the general good demands individual sacrifice, 
expediency for the many,does not lessen, 
though it may necessitate, injustice to the few. 

Many of us have the grit matrimonial to bear 
with ; and this isabout the worst form in which 
we can have it. It sticks the closest, rubs the 
hardest, is most difficult to walk down small 
and smooth, and its chafing is most incessant. 
For all that, it has to be borne, and the more 
patiently it is undertaken from the beginning, 
the better for the wayfarer. Those who set 
out on the conjugal path with the determina- 
tion not to be lamed by their grit, not to ery 
out in their pain for all the world to hear, and 
to walk on boldly, steadily, trusting to time 
and use to wear down the sharper edges into 
at least practicable pebbles, are those who do 
at last so overcome their difficulties that they 
walk their grit into mere dust. They have 
had a hard time of it, granted; but they have 
conquered in the end; and they have become 
all the nobler and grander in their own natures 
by the very effort it has cost taem. If they 
have simply sat down by the wayside, and 
moaned and cried, unable, or perhaps not bold 
enough, to take off their shoes and throw them 
and the grit to the winds, yet not brave-hearted 
enough to bear heroically, then their troubles 
have damaged them instead of ennobling ; and 
it would have been better for them if they had 
never been born into a life of which they have 
made so bad a use. They sink down to the 
measure of their pain—they do not rise above 
it; and pain which is not overcome by patience 
or cast out by courage deteriorates the whole 
moral being. 

Again, there is the grit of concealed poverty 
—that kind of impecuniosity which is the sor- 
row of the poor genteel, who have to keep up 








appearances on a little, let what may be the 
gaps underneaths. Some people endure the 
pain of this sort of grit pitifully enough. They 
may or may not keep up appearanees—that 
depends on the amount of hold the opinion of 
the world has on them; but in any case they 
make a dreadful howl during the process, and 
even when they present a fair outside they do 
not fail te tell you that it has been accomplished 
only through much suffering and tribulation. 
They never accustom themselves to this grit 
of impecuniosity. They are always rubbing 
their feet against it unnecessarily, by wanting 
things unattainable by them, and lamenting 
that they cannot have them, instead of accept- 
ing their fate of “doing without” in patience. 
To cut a coat according to the cloth provided 
does not enter into their programme of the 
day’s doings. They wanta coat that will take 
four yards full, and they have only two where- 
with to make it; and they stamp or chafe in 
consequence, and will not push the grit out of 
their way by that clever besom of contentment, 
but insist on thrusting their feet ankle deep 
into the sand and pebbles, and making them- 
selves sore by vain desires. 

Others, on the contrary, with their shoes 
fuil of such grit, walk cheerfully forward, and 
no one knows where the chafe is. They are 
as happy as the richest, and as rich, because 
they have learned the wisdom of bounding 
their desires by their possibilities, and have 
conquered the childish longings which once led 
them to cry for the moon. They have all they 
want, because they resolutely refuse to let 
themselves want more than they can get; 
hence, with their iron-bound shoes full of the 
rasping grit of poverty, they walk serenely 
and bravely, and suffer less than many a man 
who stands in golden slippers lined with rose- 
leaves, but whose impatience or ill-temper 
ladles in grit on the top of all. 

Another has the shoes of life filled with the 
grit of ill-health. This, we grant, is, like the 
grit matrimonial, hard to walk down into inof- 
fensive dust. Pain is pain, bear it as bravely 
as we may; and the grit of anguish remains 
sharp and angular even under the anodyne of 
patience. Still, we have known instances 
where these sharp tearing jags and points have 
been borne with in such a high and lovely 
spirit that they have had their good uses if not 
their pleasures ; and have been of infinite value 
to on-lookers as well as to the bearers them- 
selves. Many a petulant temper has been 
shamed out of its impatience with small an- 
noyances—its little grains of sand in the shoes 
by the silent lesson set in the dignified resigna- 
tion, the sweet submission, with which the 
more terrible trials of pain and sickness have 
been endured. We may learn lessons every 
day from everything we meet, but assuredly 
we can learn none of greater value than those 
to be studied by the sick bed of a patient and 
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cheerful invalid. Some, however, standing on 
the other side of the way, make their grit of 
ill-health oceasion and exeuse for every kind 
of ill-temper and self-indulgence. If they are 
afflicted with a persistent finger-ache, the whole 
house must be regulated solely on the line of 
that finger-ache; and when their pains are 
doubled, and they have two twinges in the place 
of one, the whole household has to wear mourn- 
ing. They know nothing about walking with 
grit in their shoes and not crying out. As little, 
too, do they know anything about not making 
every one else as uncomfortable as themselves. 
If they cannot fill the shoes of those about 
them with the grit of gout, or dyspepsia, or 
hay-fever, or whatever may have been the 
special sand-heap whence theirs have been 
filled, they make it up with peevishness and 
selfishness. They have no notion of not “‘ pass- 
ing it on,” and with a will, too; and between 
the two—the peevish invalid who has the grit 
of ill-health in his shoes, or the badgered 
household which has to carry the grit of his 
bad humor in theirs—really, the latter seems 
to us aimost the more to be pitied. 

How many of us have to walk through life 
with the grit of disappointment galling us at 
every step! To some the disappointment has 
come in the shape of a dear dead love, dead 
before its spring was fully blown, and carrying 
all our joy to the grave with it. To some love 
did not die, but changed from an angel to a 
demon, a thing that mocked where it had flat- 
tered, and smote what it had caressed; to 
some again, it died not to life, but to us; it 
changed, not from an angel to a demon, but it 
changed merely to us; and so in any case we 
have to carry grit for rose-leaves, and wound- 
ing points and jags for the softest down of 
doves. Others have to walk with shoes filled 
with the grit of worldly disappointments. We 
are of the order which seems to have been 
brought into the world just a quarter of an 
hour too late, and with the brand of failure 
marked on us from the beginning. The in- 
fluence of that quarter of an hour too late runs 
through the whole of our after life. We are 
always just too late, and that for no fault of 
our own ; always doomed to see the prize for 
which we have wrought so well and loyally 
just within our grasp, then caught from us by 
the malignity of fate, which empties another 
ladleful of grit into our shoes. Our testimonials 
are undoubtedly the best; but we lose the 
election by the casting vote of the chairman of 
committee, and the chairman of committee is 
the personal friend of our most formidable 
rival, We have loved, and as we think deli- 
cately and irresistibly, wooed the rich lady of 
our love, for many a long month of carefully- 
planned besieging. When we make her the 
decisive offer, we learn that a gallant major, 
just translated to our village, has won in a 
fortnight the prize we had “‘stalked’’ for a 
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couple of years. We buy in the great silver 
mine, and our shoes are instantly filled with 
the grit brought down by an inundation, by a 
falling in of the roof, by a collapse in the ma- 
chinery, by the running dry of the vein. 
| Whatever it is, it is always to the same result. 
| Disappointment dogs, like a shadow, every 
| step we take, and shovels into our shoes grit 
| by the spadefuls. Well, it has to be borne 
| with as bravely as may be. Wry faces and loud 
clamor don’t make it softer; but courage, and 
| patience, and a clear conscience are ‘‘stamp- 
ers’ of no mean weight, and by degrees they 
| will grind into impalpable powder every kind 
| of grit which now galls our poor feet as we 
walk, and chafes them into sores. 





ADVICE TO A DAUGHTER. 

The following advices of Julia de Roubigné 
| to her daughter should be retained in the me- 
mory of every wife :— 

| ‘Sweetness of temper, affection toa husband, 
| and attention to his interests, constitute the 
| duties of a wife, and form ‘the basis of matri- 
monial felicity. These are, indeed, the texts 
from which every rule for attaining this feli- 
city is drawn. The charms of beauty and the 
brilliancy of wit, though they may captivate in 
the maid, will not long delight in the wife. 
They will shorten even their own transitory 
reign, if, as I have seen in many wives, they 
shine more for the attraction of everybody else 
than of their husbands. Let the pleasing of 
that person be a thought never absent from 
your conduct. If he love you as you would 
wish he should, he would bleed at heart should 
he suppose it for a moment withdrawn; if he 
do not, his pride will supply the place of love, 
and his resentment that of suffering. 

‘Never consider a trifle what may tend to 
please him. The greater articles of duty he 
will set down as his due, but the lesser atten- 
tions he will mark as favors; and, trust me, 
for I have experienced it, there is no feeling 
more delightful to one’s self, than that of turn- 
ing these little attentions to so precious a use. 
Above all, let a wife beware of communicating 
to others any want of duty or tenderness she 
may think she has perceived in her husband. 
This untwists at once those delicate cords which 
preserve the unity of the marriage engagement. 
Its sacredness is broken for ever, if third par- 
ties are made witnesses of its failings or um- 
pires of its disputes.”’ 








hoe 


THE treasures of the deep are never so pre- 
cious as the concealed comforts of a man locked 
up in woman’s love. 

THE man who would shine in conversation 
must possess original ideas and strong sympa- 
thies—be able both to communicate and to 





listen. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET JACKET WITHOUT 1st row. Double crochet in black gimp wool. 
SLEEVES. | 2d. Double stitches in white Berlin wool, tak- 

Tuts jacket is worked in separate pieces with | ing up both threads of the previous row. 34. 
gray speckled wool, in alternate rows of ordi- | Treble stitches in black Berlin wool. Then 
nary crochet 4 tricoter and ribbed crochet. All | comes a row of twisted treble, taking up the 
the pieces are begun at the bottom, and worked | front thread of the previous row. Loop a 
according to a good stiff paper pattern, the thread of crimson wool, work 4 chaiti, take the 
front plaits being made by increasing four | wool ten times around the needle, work into the 
times at the appointed place. The fronts have | next stitch of the previous row, draw the loop 
also five rows of double stitches worked on for | through all the threads on the needle. Pass 
the buttons and buttonholes. When all the | the thread up for another stitch, or leave it 











separate pieces are completed, crochet them 
together on the wrong side, and taking up the 
cross stitches on the needle, work a row of slip 
stitches along the seam on the right side. Work 
a row of double around the neck and the arm- 
holes, and four rows of crochet @ tricoter with a 
row of double above it for the collar; work the 
epaulette in straight rows, commencing at one 
side, and a row of double all around, with a row 
of little points in black gimp wool as follows: 
* 1 double, 3 chain, 1 double into the straight 
thread of the last double; repeat from *. Sew 
the points along the upper edge of the epau- 
lette to the armhole of the jacket, and continue 
the points from the lower edge of the epaulette 
around thearmhole. Work the same trimming 
on the edge of the collar and down both sides 
of the buttonhole-strap in the right front. The 
border consists of a series of rows, as follows: 





hanging, and take up another color, in which 
case hold the end of the new thread of wool 
firm whilst you wind it around the needle. The 
colors succeed eaeb other as follows: * crim- 
son, black, green, white, twice violet, white, 
green, black, crimson, white, buff, white, black, 
white, buff, white, repeat from *. When the 
colors recur at a short interval, pass the thread 
from one stitch to the other; when the interval 
is large, cut it off. Repeat the first three rows 
of the border inversely, and finish with a row 
of points in speckled wool as follows: * 1 dou- 
ble, 3 chain, 1 treble into the double ; repeat 
from *; pass over two stitches between the 
double. Work ten rows of crochet 4 tricoter for 
the band and bow, and a row of black gimp 
points around the edges. 


_ 
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EMBROIDERED HANDBAG. 


Tus useful bag is made of dark brown, thin 
leather, and lined with the same material, a 





frame of thick card-board being fixed between 
the outside and the lining. Cut out of card- 
board two pieces seventeen inches long and 
three and half inches wide for the front and 
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back of the bag, two pieces six inches long and 
three and half inches wide for the sides, and 
one piece seventeen inches long and six inches 
wide for the bottom. Bind them with a cross- 
way strip of calico or Holland, and sew the 
four sides together. Then cut out of leather 
four pieces seventeen inches long and sixteen 
inches broad for the front and back, and four 
pieces six inches long and fifteen wide for the 


ends, allowing for turnings. Work on the 


pieces intended for the outside the design in | 
point russe, according to illustration, and the | 
monogram on the front. Stitch the pieces | 


of the outside together, laying the front and 
back over the side pieces, and stitch the pieces 
of lining together on the wrong side. Then 
draw the outside over the lining, taking care 
to let the seams coincide exactly, and stitch the 
outside and the lining firmly together, about 
four inches from the bottom. Now slip the 
card-board frame in between the outside and 
the lining, and overcast the edge with silk. 
Cover the bottom with leather on both sides, 
overcast around the edge, and sew it into 
the bag. Stitch a cane in at the top, and sew 
on a loop and button, according to illustration. 
Add two handles of double cloth, folded and 
stitched to the front and back of the bag. 


<i> 
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WORK-BASKET OF CANE AND BEADS. 

Tuts basket is made of cane, brown chenille, 
and yellow enamelled beads. Begin by cutting 
thirty-four pieces of cane three inches in length, 
and three pieces twenty inches in length. Pierce 
smal} holes in the short pieces half an inch from 











each end, and in the long pieces three inches 
from each end ; and also five and five and a half 
inches from each end, and six times at intervals 
of an inch along the middle. Then smear all 
the canes with lacquer, and when they are per- 
fectly dry, join them by means of two wires 
passed through the holes according to illustra- 
tion. Pass the wires through seventeen short 
canes, threading two yellow beads after each 





| cane, then through the three long canes, then 


through the other seventeen canes, and lastly 
through either end of the three long canes. 
Join the three long canes which form the han- 
dle in a similar manner, with wire and beads, 
and ornament the outer edges with beads. 
Then work over the sides of the basket with 
brown chenille, twisting the chenille aroufhd 
the lower end of the cane, and then carrying it 
inside the basket to the upper end of the néxt 
cane, then back again to the lower end of the 
succeeding cane, and so all around the basket. 
Repeat this so as to wind the chenille around 
the ends omitted in the first operation, and aft 
terwards pass a double row of chenille along 
the centre of the basket, weaving it over and 
under the alternate canes and crossed chenilles. 
Ornament the handle in a corresponding man- 
ner. Take a round piece of card-board for the 
bottom, cover it on the under side with thin 
leather, at the top with a pad and a layer of 
brown silk embroidered with chenille accord- 
ing to illustration, and secure it with overcast 
stitches to the lower circle of wire. Add a 
chenille tassel with ornamental button to each 
side of the handle. 
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GENTLEMAN’S KNITTED SHOOTING 
WAISTCOAT. 

OwvrR model was knitted in black single Ber- 
lin wool, with two needles, No. 12 (but very 
dark chocolate or myrtle green might be sub- 
stituted at pleasure), with a border of violet 
wool, also knitted. The fronts are done in the 
pattern to be described, the back in brioche 
stitch. For the carrying out of the work, the 
best plan is to cut a pattern in stiff paper from 
a well-fitting waistcoat, and use it as a guide 
for the size and shape of the pieces of knitting. 
Our model was about twenty-five inches in 
depth, and thirty-three and a half inches (when 
not stretched) in the whole width; but, as no 
given measurement will fit every one, it is bet- 


ter to do as we have said. In measuring the 
| equal number. 


depth and width of the points, allowance must 





be made for the border to be added afterwards, 
consisting of 15 rows of ribbed knitting. The 
piece for each front is begun at the lower edge 
by casting on 73 stitches (each repetition of the 
pattern takes 7 and the 3 are added at the end 
to make both edges uniform). 1s¢ row. * 1 
turned (a plain stitch, but knitted- from the 
back), 1 purl, 1 turned, 1 purl, 2 plain, 1 purl; 
repeat from *; at the end of the row, add 1 
turned, 1 purl, 1 turned. 2d. 1 purl, 1 plain, 1 
purl, * 1 plain, 2 purl, 1 plain, 1 purl, 1 plain, 
1 purl; repeat from*. 3d. Like the Ist. 4¢h. 
Like the 2d. 5th. * 1 turned, 1 purl, 1 turned, 
of the 4 next stitches knit the 4th first, plain, 
and pass it over the 3 others (to facilitate this, 
put the point of the right-hand needle into the 
stitch, as if about to purl it, and loosen it by 
drawing it forward before knitting it), then do 
the same to the 2d of the four stitches, knit it 
plain, and pass it also over the first, then the 
3d in like manner, and lastly, knit the 1st 
stifch also plain ; repeat from *, at the end of 


| row knit 1 turned, 1 purl, 1 turned. 6th. 1 
| purl, 1 plain, 1 purl, * 1 plain, 2 purl, 1 phatn, 
1 purl, 1 plain, 1 purl; repeat from *. These 
6 rows repeated compose the pattern, and it 
has this peculiarity, that it forms two totally 
different patterns on the two sides of the work, 
and by no means the least pretty is that on 
what would be called the wrong side of the 
knitting; so that after knitting a sufficient 
portion to be able to judge, the worker would 
have the option which of the two to make the 
outside of the waistcoat. To make the slits 
for the pockets, shown in the illustration, when 
you have come to the place (which must De 
marked in your pattern), as many stitches as 
are necessary for the opening must be cast off, 
and replaced in the next row by casting on an 
If the pattern on the wrong 
side of the work be selected for the outside, 
these stitches must then be cast off (plain, not 
purl) in the 2d or 4th row of the pattern which 
are at the back, and replaced in the next front 
row; and this is almost the only difference 
that need be made. When you have reached 
the arm-hole, cast off on that side in different 
rows, as may be required by your pattern, the 
necessary number of stitches to shape it, and 
then continue the front till you slope it for the 
shoulder and neck to the pattern. 

For THE Bacx.—Cast on 110 stitches, and 
knit in brioche stitch as follows: after 1 pur! 
row—lst row. Take off the 1st stitch, * bring 
the thread forward, slip 1 as if about to purl 
it, 1 plain, and repeat from *. 2d. Thread 
forward, slip 1 as if about to purl, knit the 
next stitch and ‘‘the thread forward”’ of laSt 
row together; repeat from *. If there is a 
stitch left at the end, knit it plain, and slip it 
in the next row, as in the 1st row. This 2d 
row is repeated till the back is high enough to 
slope for the shoulder. In taking in stitches 
at the beginning of the rows on each side for 
this purpose, knit the stitch and thread for- 
ward, always as one stitch. The fronts and: 
back must now be sewn together at the shoub 
ders and side. For the border, 4 or 5 needles 
No. 12 will be required; pick up the stitches 
all along the lower edge of the waistcoat, knit- 
ting them one by one as you take them up 
(like the heel of a stocking), and placing as 
many on a needle as it will conveniently hold. 
With these rib 15 rows, 1 plain, 1 purl, increas- 
ing 1 at the beginning of every row (for tire 
mitring at the corners), and cast off. Now 
take up the stitches down both fronts and 
around the neck in the same manner, and rib 
the same number of rows, increasing 1 at the 
beginning of each, for the corners. In the 
border of the left front 7 buttonholes must be 
made at regular intervals, by casting off 3 om 
stitches, replacing them in the next row by 
casting on an equal number; when the 15 rows 
of ribbing are done, cast off, and, without 





breaking the wool, pick up the edge stitches 
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of the sloped corners of one front and the 
waist, each on a needle, and knit them off to- 
gether, taking a stitch from each needle at a 
time, and then cast them off, which will form 


the mitre neatly. The other corner must be 
finished inthesame manner. Then pick up the 
stitches around the armhole on three needles, 
knitting them as you take them up, and rib 
them around to correspond with the rest of the 
border. The pockets of twilled gray lining 
are then to be put in, the outer edge of the 
waistcoat bound with black braid, and buttons 
sewn on the border of the right front. 
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TRACES 
FOR LITTLE BOYS TO PLAY AT HORSES. 


THE portion of the traces intended to pass 
around the body and over the neck is of thin 
double red leather, overcast along the edges 
with blue wool, and ornamented with red and 
blue worsted tassels and small brass bells. 
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and wind several threads of blue wool across 
the points of junction according to illustration, 
after which add the tassels and bells and a 
brass buckle, through which the reins are 
passed. These are of double worsted braid, 
with a blue ribbon, embroidered with red wool, 
run through the centre. 


_ So Oo __—__—_ 


HANGING WARDROBE. 
(See Engraving, Page 534.) 

THE wardrobe is of carved wood, stained and 
polished, with lacquered metal mountings. 
The design in the medallicn is worked on light 
brown cloth, with colored silk and applique. 





oo 


EMBROIDERED SCISSORS-C ASE. 
(See Engraving, Page 535.) 
THE case is of gray Panama canvas, em- 
broidered in point russe with red filoselle, lined 


The remainder of the traces is made of red | with quilted Cashmere, and bound with red 





worsted binding and blue ribbon, embroidered 
in point russe with red wool, according to illus- 
tration. Cut two strips of double cloth thirty 
inches long and one inch wide, one strip thirty- 
three inches long, one eight inches long, and 
two seven inches long, all an inch wide, and 
cut to a point at the ends. Overcast the edges 
with blue wool, and then stitch the ends of the 
two strips thirty-three inches long together for 
the space of an inch in a slanting direction, so 
that one strip stands above the other. Then 
stitch on the strip of eight inches and the two 
strips of seven inches, according to illustration, 
in a perpendicular direction, leaving about two 
inches space between them, and letting the 
ends project about an inch above the upper 
horizontal strip. About two inches on either 
side of the short strips stitch the ends of the 
Jongest strip which is to pass around the neck, 





worsted braid, edged with narrow gray fringe ; 
rosettes of narrow red braid and cords and 
tassels of red wool complete the trimmings. 
Take a piece of canvas ten inches square, and 
work upon it with red silk the stars according 
to illustration. Then prepare the lining of red 
Cashmere, muslin, and wadding; quilt it in 
squares, and stitch upon it, six inches below 
the point at the top, a horizontal strap, and on 
each side a slanting strap to receive each a pair 
of scissors. Tack the lining to the outside, 
bind around the edges with red worsted braid, 
and work on it the row of point russe in gray 
silk. Then fold the sides of the square from 
the lower point inwards, and sew the edges to- 
gether as far as six inches from the point, turn 
back the side corners according to illustration, 
and sew on the trimmings. <A loop and button 


| serve to close the case. 
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Hanging Wardrobe. Page 533. 


EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. outside leather with silk and gold twist, ac- 

F rx a round black brush in the centre of the | cording to illustration. Glue the back to the 

lid of a round pasteboard box about two inches | edge of the box and cover the bottom with 
in diameter, and fill up the space between the | watered paper. 








brush and the edge of the box with wadding. TOILET POWDER-BOX. 

Then cover the edge of the box and also the For this ornamental addition to the toilet- 
wadding with brown leather, previously em- | table, take a round pasteboard box, the cover 
broidered with light brown silk and gold twist of which reaches nearly to the bottom of the 
in point russe. Cut out the back of thick card- | box. Then cut a square piece of pink satim, 
board and cover it on both sides with krown | round it at the corners, and trim it with a black 
leather, having previously embroidered the lace frill, above which sew ona white silk cord, 
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or make a row of chain stitch with white silk. 
Then take a smaller square of white cloth, em- 
broider it with colored silks in satin stitch and 
single stitch, putting a bead at the tip of the 
berries, and cut the edges into sharp points. 
Lay the cloth over the satin according to illus- 


tration, and stitch the cover to the box at the 
four corners. Fix a brass ring, worked over 
with silk, in the centre of the cover. 





—— <-> 


ORNAMENTAL CASE FOR WORK 
IMPLEMENTS. 
TAKE a round pasteboard box, about six 









inches in diameter, with a lid fitting on to the 
rim of the box, and cover the rim of the box 
and of the lid with a crossway strip of maroon- 
colored satin ; gum inside the rim of the box an 
inner rim also covered with satin ; then make 
a round pad for the circular side of the box and 


TRIMMING FOR A DRESS. 





the lid; lay them on, cover them with satin, 
and cross them over with silk cord according 
to iJlustration, fastening the cord on the inside 
of the box. Line both parts of the box with 
quilted satin, and then cover the outer rim with 
a strip of satin braided with gray silk cord, ac- 
cording to illustration. Work a handle in the 
same style, and stitch it to the sides of tne box 
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with small rosettes. To the inner edge of the DRAPERY FOR CURTAINS. 


box sew a circular piece of cgrd-board covered Maps of blue satin, trimmed with fringe, 

with satin, and furnished with a strap to receive | and headed with a border of silver and black. 

the various working utensils. Cornice of black walnut and silver. Cords 
and tassels to match. 





FIRE-SCREEN WITH MOVABLE FRAME. | covered with Cashmere). The embroidery is 
Tae stand of this screen is made of carved | then edged round with a narrow frame, which 
oak ; it is ornamented with a Berlin wool work | is fastened on the stand of the screen at the top 

















pattern. The work is fastened on a thin oak | and bottom, so that it can be heightened or 
board, which must be covered on the outside | lowered without moving the stand. 
with silk or Cashmere (in our pattern it is 
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Leceipts, Ete. 


CARVING. 


Fore-quarter of Lamb.—Pass the knife under the 
shoulder in the direction of a, c, 6, d, so as to sepa- 
rate it from the ribs without cutting the meat too 
much off the bones. A Seville orange or lemon 
should then be divided, the halves sprinkled with 
salt and pepper, and the juice squeezed over the un- 
der part. <A little cold butter is then put between 








both parts; this is now considered “old-fasfioned,” 
and is seldom done. If the party is small, remove 
the shoulder to a separate dish. Divide the ribs 
from d to e, and then serve the neck J, and breast g, 
as may be chosen. 

Haunch of Venison.—Have the joint lengthwise be- 
fore you, the knuckle being the furthest point. Cut 
from a to b, but be careful not to let out the gravy; 





then cit from a down tod. The knife should slope 
in making the first cut, and then the whole of the 
gravy will be received in the well. The greater part 
of the fat, which is the favorite portion, will be 
found at the left side, and care should be taken to 
serve some with each slice. 

Neck of Venison.—Cut across the ribs diagonally 
as in the saddle of mutton; or in slices the whole 
length of the neck. The first method is equally 
good, and much more economical. 

Kid should be carved in the same manner as lamb 
when kept to be three or four months old; but as 
the goat’s milk is in great esteem, the little animals 
are usually killed when a few weeks old, and are 
then roasted whole. 

Pork.—In helping the roast loin and leg, your 
knife must follow the direction of the scores cut by 
the cook upon the skin which forms the crackling, 
as it is too crisp to be convehiently divided, and 
cannot therefore be cut across the bones of the ribs, 
as in loin of mutton. The scores upon the roasted 
leg are generally marked too broadly for single cuts; 
the crackling must in that case be lifted up to allow 
of thin slices being cut from the meat; the seasoning 
Should be under the skin around the shank-bone. 

Boiled Tongue should always be cut crosswise, not 
going through to the fat, which, if required; can be 
out by putting the knife under. 

Sucking Pig.—The cook usually divides the body 
before it is sent to table, and garnishes the dish with 
the jaws and ears. Separate a shoulder from one 
sif_le, and then the leg, according to the direction 
given by the line down the middle. The ribs are 
then @ be divided; and an ear or jaw presented 


with them, and plenty of sauce or stuffing. The 
joints may either be divided into two each, or pieces 
may be cut from them. The ribs are reckoned the 
finest part; but some people prefer the neck end, 
between the shoulders. 

Ham.—Serve it with the back upwards, sometimes 
ornamented, and generally having, as in France, the 
shank-bone covered with cut paper. Begin in the 
middle by cutting long and very thin slices froma 





to b, continuing down to the thick fat at the broad 
end. The first slice should be wedge-shaped, that 
all the others may be.cut slanting, which gives a 
handsome appearance tothem. Many persons, how- 
ever, prefer the hock at d, as having more flavor; it 
is then carved lengthwise from c to d. 

Boiled Rabbits.—The legs and shoulders should be 
first taken off, and then the back cut across into two 
parts, which is easily done by placing the knife in 
the joint and raising up the back with. your fork. 
The back is the best. Some liver sauce should ak 
ways be served with it. 

The carving of winged game and poultry requires 
more delicacy of hand and nicety in hitting the 
joints than the cutting of large pieces of meat; and 
to be neatly done requires considerable practice. 

Roast Turkey.—Cut long slices from each side of 
the breast down to the ribs, beginning at a} from 
the wing to the breast-bone. If the party be so large 
as to render it necessary, the legs may then be re- 





moved, and the thighs divided from the drum-sticks, 
which are only served in cases of necessity, as being 
rather tough; but the pinions of the wing are very 
savory, and the white part of the wing is preferred 
by many to the flesh of the breast. The joint of the 
pinion may be found a little below }, and the wing 
may then be easily removed without touching the 
leg. The stuffing is usually put in the breast; but 
when truffles, mushrooms, or oysters are put into 
the body, an opening must be made into it by cutting 
a circular incision through the apron at c. 

Boiled Turkey is carved in the same way as the 
roast, the only difference being in the trussing: the 





legs in the boiled being, as here shown, drawn into 








the body, and in the roast skewered. 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

A Christmas Dinner.—Roast turkey, cranberry 
sauce, boiled ham, turnips, beets, winter squash— 
mince pies. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork 
sausage meat, one beaten egy, and a few crums of 
bread ; or, if sausages are to be served with the tur- 
key, stuffing as for fillet of veal; in either, a little 
shred shalotis an improvement. Stuff the bird under 
the breast; dredge it with flour, and put it down to 
a clear, brisk fire; at a moderate distance the first 
half hour, but afterwards nearer. Baste with butter: 
and when the turkey is plumped up, and the steam 
draws towards the fire, it will be nearly done; then 
dredge it lightly with flour, and baste it with a little 
more butter, first melted in the basting ladle. Serve 
with gravy in the dish, and bread sauce in a tureen. 
Tt may be garnished with sausages, or with fried 
forcemeat; if veal-stuffing be used. Sometimes the 
gizzard and liver are dipped into the yelk of an egg, 
sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put under 
the pinions, before the bird is put to the fire. Chest- 
nuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with turkey. 
A very large turkey will require three hours’ roast- 
ing; one of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a 
small one, an hour and a half. 

Cranberry Sauce.—This sauce is very simply made. 
A quart of cranberries are washed and stewed with 
sufficient water to cover them; when they burst mix 
with them a pound of white sugar and stir them well. 
Before you'remove them from the fire, all the berries 
should have burst. When cold they will be jellied, 
and if thrown into a form while warm, will turn out 
whole. 

French Receipt for Boiling a Ham.—After having 
soaked, thoroughly cleaned, and trimmed the ham, 
put over it a little very sweet clean hay, and tie it up 
in a thin cloth; place it in a ham kettle, a braising 
pan, or any other vessel as nearly of its size as can 
be, and cover it with two parts of cold water, and 
one of light white wine (we think the reader will per- 
haps find cider a good substitute for this) ; add, when 
it boils and has been skimmed, four or five carrots, 
two or three onions, a large bunch of savory herbs, 
and the smallest bit of garlic. Let the whole simmer 
gently from four to five hours, or longer should the 
ham be very large. When perfectly tender, lift it 

out, take off the rind, and sprinkle over it some fine 
crums, or some raspings of bread mixed with a littie 
finely-minced parsley. 

To Mash Turnips.—Split them once or even twice 
should they be large; after they are pared, boil them 
very tender, and press the water thoroughly from 
them with a couple of trenchers, or with the back of 
a large plate and one trencher. Toinsure their being 
free from lumps, it is better to pass them through a 
cullender or coarse hair-sieve, with a wooden spoon ; 
though, when quite young, they may be worked suffi- 
ciently smooth without this. Put them into a clean 
saucepan, and stir them constantly for some minutes 
over a gentle fire, that they may be very dry; then 
add some salt, a bit of fresh butter, and a little cream, 
or in lieu of this new milk (we would also recommend 
a seasoning of white pepper or Cayenne, when ap- 
pearance and fashion are not particularly regarded), 
and continue to simmer and to stir them for five or 
six minutes longer, or uatil they have quite absorbed 
all the liquid which has been poured to them. Serve 
thera always as hot as possibie. This is an excellent 
receipt. 

To Boil Beets.—Wash the roots delicately clean, 
but neither scrape nor cut them, as not a fibre even 
should be trimmed away, until after they are dressed. 
Throw them into boiling water, and according to 





their size boil them from one hour and a half to two 
hours and a half. Pare and serve them whole, or 
thickly sliced, and send melted butter to table with 
them. Beet root is often mixed with winter salads; 
and it makes a pickle of beautiful color; but one of 
the most usual modes of serving it at the present 
day is, with the cheese, cold and merely pared and 
sliced, after having been boiled or baked. 

Winter Squash.—This requires rather more boiling 
than the summer kind. Pare it, cutit in pieces, take 
out the seeds and strings; boil itina very little water 
till it is quite soft. Then press out the water, mash 
it, and add butter, salt, and pepper to your taste. 
From half to three-quarters of an hour will generally 
suffice to cook it. 

Family Mince Pies.—Boil three pounds of lean 
beef till tender, and, when cold, chop it fine. Chop 
two pounds of clear beef-suet and mix the meat 
sprinkling in a tablespoonful of salt. Pare, core, 
and chop fine six pounds of good apples; stone four 
pounds of raisins and chop them; wash and dry two 
pounds of currants; and mix them all well with the 
meat. Season with powdered cinnamon, one spoon- 
ful, a p6wdered nutmeg, a little mace, and a few 
cloves pounded, and one pound of brown sugar. Add 
a quart of Madeira wine, and eight ounces of citron, 
cut into small bits. This mixture, put down in a 
stone jar and closely covered, will keep several 
weeks. It makes a rich pie for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Tus month we devote an unusual space to direc- 
tions for making the above, as it is the season when 
housekeepers are kept busy baking nice things for 
the holiday season. 

Italian Sponge Cake.—Put into a large basin a 
pound of powdered loaf.sugar and nine eggs, beat 
for ten minutes with an egg whisk, then place the 
basin ina large vessel containing hot water, add nine 
more eggs, and continue beating the mixture for ten 
minutes longer. Sprinkle in one pound of potato 
flour, and go on beating, taking care that it is mixed 
in very smoothly with the eggs and sugar. Pour the 
mixture into a buttered mould, and bake the cake 
in a slow oven. 

Seed Cake.—Mix a pound and a half of flour and a 
pound of common lump sugar, eight eggs beaten 
separately, an ounce of seeds, two spoonfuls of yeast, 
and the same of milk and water. Note.—Milk alone 
causes cake and bread soon to dry. 

Luncheon Cakes.—The following five receipts are 
yery nice :— 

1. One pound of flour, four ounces of butter, six 
ounces of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices 
and candied peel to taste, one teaspoonful carbonate 
of soda, half a pint of cold milk, all to be mixed to- 
gether, beaten into a paste, then put into the oven 
without being set to rise, and baked one hour anda 
half. 


2 One pound of raisins, quarter of a pound of motst 
sugar, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of but- 
ter rubbed into the flour, quarter of a pound of can- 
died peel, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, half 
a pint of new milk, one egg. When these ingredients 
are well beaten up and mixed, pour them into the 
mould and bake immediately. 

3% Beata quarter of a pound of beef-suet (or butter) 
to a cream with a quarter of a pound of moist sugar 
and a quarter of a pound of currants; beat two eggs, 
the whites to a snow and the yelks quite light, add 
them to the above, shake into it one pound of flour, 
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a dessertspoonful of baking powder, add a cupful of 
milk ; mix well, and put the cake into a quick oven 
atonce. Do not knead or handle the cake more than 
you can help. 

4. One pound of flour, half a pound of currants, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar, two eggs well beaten; beat the butter 
to a cream, put one teaspoonful of baking powder 
into the flour and sugar, add the butter, then the 
currants and the eggs, and as much milk as is needed 
to bring it to a proper consistency; butter the tin, 
and bake till a knife inserted can be withdrawn 
without the substance sticking to it. 

5. Mix one and a half pound of dough, knead well 
into it half a pound of currants, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of candied peel; 
bake in atin mould the shape that is used for loaves, 
but set it to rise about an hour before mixing in the 
above. 

Cocoa-nut Bails.—Take off the brown rind from 
the cocoa-nut, then grate with a coarse grater; add 
equal weight of white sifted sugar, and the white of 
one egg well beaten. Make into balls about the size 
of a walnut, and bake upon a tin in a moderate oven 
alight brown. Place the balls upon thin white pa- 
per; remove when taken out of the oven. 

Simnel Cake.—One pound of flower, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 
one pound of currants, two ounces of candied lemon, 
quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda, mixed 
with an egg and a little milk. To be put in a tin 
mould, and baked till sufficiently done. 

Bun Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
eurrants, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, three eggs, one gill of sweet milk, and a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, twenty-five drops of 
essence of lemon. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding.—One pound of 
flour, or flour and bread-crums mixed, half a pound 
of suet, half a pound of plums, half a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, a little 
salt and spice, a teacup of milk. Mix as stiff as pos- 
sible, and boil six to eight hours. 

Molasses Sponge.—One pound of flour, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of suet, two large teaspoonfuls of 
of soda; a breakfast cup of molasses. If not suffi- 
cient. to mix, add a very little milk. Boil three 
hours. 

Lemon Treacle.—A teacup of molasses, a teacup 
of bread-crums, the juice of a lemon, a little of the 
rind (grated). Put it into a dish, and bake. 

Dough Nuts.—Take three pounds of flour, rub in 
half a pound of bniter and lard in equal proportions, 
add one pound of moist sugar, a little allspice, to- 
gether with six eggs and four tablespoonfuls of yeast 
in sufficient milk to make it the consistence of bread 
dough. .Put it to rise four hours. To make it up, 
divide in small portions, and in each roll up a few 
currants and candied peel, rolling them into balls. 
Have a kettle with sufficient lard to float them when 
boiling. Put in a few at a time, and boil till they 
are brown; they will take ten minutes at first, but 
as you go on they will brown more quickly. 


Mince Meat for Pies.—Take two pounds of beef 
suet, chopped fine; add two pounds of apples, pared 
and minced fine; two pounds of currants, washed 
and picked; two pounds of raisins, stoned and 
chopped fine; half a pound of moist sugar, quarter 
of a pound each of citron, candied lemon, and 
orange peel, two nutmegs grated, half an ounce of 
salt, ginger, allspice, and cloves, all ground fine; the 
juice of one lemon, with the rind grated; mix all 
well together with brandy and sherry (a quarter of 
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a pint of each), put all into a jar, and keep it ina 
cool place. For the pies, roll out puff paste to the 
thickness of a quarter of an inch, line some good- 
sized patty-pans with it, fill them with the mince- 
meat, cover with the paste, and cut it close around 
the edge of the pan. Put them intoa brisk oven, 
beat the white of an egg toa stiff froth, brush it over 
them when they are baked, sift a little powdered 
sugar over them; replace in the oyen for a minute 
or two to dry the egg. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Blacking.—Liquid blacking is made by well rub- 
bing together two pounds of ivory or bone black, two 
pounds of molasses, and one of sweet oil; then add- 
ing three-quarters of a pound of oil of vitriol, mixing 
welland diluting it with the dregsof beer. The Field 
gives the following receipt for making blacking: 
Take three gills of vinegar, four ounces of ivory or 
bone black, one ounce of oil of vitriol, one ounce of 
sperm oil, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, and two 
of sugar; put the oil, ivory or bone black, molasses, 
and sugar into a bowl together; stir them up well, 
then add the vinegar ; let it remain two or three days 
before adding the vitriol, then bottle it, taking care 
to have the corks well resined; it is best to keep it 
six months, but it may be used directly. Paste black- 
ing, which is used by the shoe Blacks, is made of oil 
of vitriol two parts, sweet oil one part, molasses three 
parts, ivory or bone black four parts, mix, and put 
up in papers. 

Lime Water is easily made by pouring water on 
fresh slaked quick lime and pouring off the clear so- 
lution; it should not be given to children except 
under medical advice. 

Turkey Cement will mend glass, steel, or reset 
stones in jewelry. To make it dissolve put five or six 
bits of mastic as large as peas in as much spirits of 
wine as will dissolve them. In another vessel dis- 
solve as much isinglass (which has been previously 
soaked in water till it is swollen and soft) in alcohol 
as will make two ounces of strong glue; add two 
small bits of gum galbanum or ammoniacum, which 
must be rubbed or ground till they are dissulved; 
then mix the whole with a sufficient heat, keep it in 
a phial stopped, and when used set the bottle im hot 
water. It is first-rate cement. 

Custards.—To prevent custards from curdling it 
must not boil, but should be stirred continuously 
over the fire until it becomes the thickness of double 
cream. No flavoring will curdle it except lemon. To 
give custard this flavor, thinly-peeled lemon-rind 
should be boiled in the milk with a little sugar before 
adding the eggs. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—Have a little milk in a sau- 
cer, and a piece of common yellow soap. Wrap a 

iece of flannel around the forefinger, and dip it into 
the milk, taking care not to make the flannel very 
wet; rub it on the yellow soap, and afterwards pass it 
up and down the glove until all the dirt be removed. 
This will be very quickly done, and the most delicate 
colors may be safely cleaned by this easy process. 


Wine Sauce for Puddings.—Half a pint of sherry, 
quarter of a pint of water, the yelks of five eggs, two 
ounces of pounded sugar, half a teaspoonful of minced 
lemon-peel, a few pieces of candied citron cut thin. 
Separate the yelks from the whites of five eggs; beat 
them, and put them into a very clean saucepan (if at 
hand, a lined one is best); add all the other ingredi- 
ents, place them over 2. sharp fire, and keep stirring 
until the sauce begins to thicken; then take it off 
and serve. If it is allowed to boil, it will be spoiled, 
as it will immediately curdle. 
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THE AMERICAN PRIVILEGE. 


In our New World, where freedom’s fruit, 
Brought here py hearts o’er ocean’s flood, 
t l’s root, 


Was grafted on 

While unbelieving lips were mute— 

Freedom is seeking truth from Heaven ; 
Goodness is beauty in truth’s light, God given ; 


And human life its divinest glory in the good. 


Ovr National Government is founded on MORAL 
PRINCIPLES... No man is free to wrong his neighbor. 
The Gospel standard of duty is sustained by public 
sentiment and “peace on earth and good-will to 
man” are the hopes of Christian attainment. This 
liberty of doing good is the right of American wo- 
men. They are as free as man to form plans of 
charity and carry out designs of benevolence. Do 
not these noble deeds of goodness not only bless and 
beautify our own land, but act as with magnetic sym- 
pathy, in drawing hither the hearts and hopes of the 


people of all lands who are seeking opportunities for _ 


happiness and the méans for doing good? 

Gvodness was the foundation of our American com- 
monwealth. The Puritans came over from moral 
motives, because they could not practise in England 
the worship of God in a manner which satisfied their 
eonsciences. And the history of our Republic shows 
that its continued prosperity depends more upon the 
goodness of its rulers than upon any other source of 
power. But we in the Lapy’s Book have dwelt chiefly 
on the moral power of women. They are placed by 
Providence in the position which give them strength 
to help humanity by elevating and teaching the 
young. At the most tender and impressible age, 
boys and girls are subject to the constant influence 
of a mother, and her care in moulding the temper 
and disposition of her children is the thing which 
may shape their destiny. 

But not only here, but in England, is the influence 
of weman shown. The Pilgrim Fathers left in their 
native land seeds of virtue which have sprung up 
into a great harvest. Such a woman as Lady Coutts 
is a standing proof how much may be accomplished 
through feminine agency. Thousands of poor have 
been blessed by her. The cause of humanity and 
Christianity have everywhere been forwarded. Does 
not such an example speak to every American girl, 
and show her that woman has a sphere of her own, 
in which she may reign unquestioned, and achieve 
more for herself and the world than could be effected 
by all the votes in the country? 


A HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 


A FEW months ago there was commenced in Lon- 
don a building intended to be a “‘ Hospital for Sick 
Children.” The foundation stone was laid by the 
Princess of Wales, who thus evinced her interest in 
the object for which the building was designed. 
This, however, was not the commencement of the 
hospital itself. That was begun twenty years ago, 
on a very small scale, as such undertakings usually 
commence. A few charitable ladies bought an an- 
cient tenement in Great Ormond Street, which had 
been a fashionable residence in the days of William 
of Orange. Here, in 1852, these kind-hearted women 
placed cribs for ten or twelve poor children. The 
rest of the story will be best told in the words of the 
contributor to the London Daily Telegraph, from 








Editors’ Cable. 








whose account we derive these particulars. The 
writer—a lady, we fancy—tells the tale in a manner 
which cannot be improved, and we only regret that’ 
our limits compel us to omit some portions of the 
article :— 


“ This was the beginning of the ‘ Hospital for Sick 
Children’ in Great Ormond Street ; ever since it has 
been carrying on its work of silent pity and love, 
with its dozen cribs multiplied to seventy-five—be- 
sides fifty-two more in a convalescent branch at 
Highgate ; and the modest scale upon which it began 
has expanded into an institution which, in its way, 
is a model to all similar establishments, and a great 
centre of help for the poor. Doing daily good, unseen 
and unknown, this little institution has nursed 10,000 
in-patients, and afforded relief to 200,000 out-patients 
during the twenty years of its existence. It has 
grown rich, moreover, in a modest way, for it has 
saved some five-and-twenty thousand pounds, while 
helping all that it had room for—so that now being 
overwhelmed with necessity for better accommoda- 
tion, and possessing a most convenient curtilage be- 
hind the old house on which a noble new one ean be 
erected, a handsome hospital is to be built there. 
From the very beginning the little hospital always 
had ‘friends at court.’ The Queen has repeatedly 
favored it, and the Queen’s children, from infancy to 
the time when they themselves became fathers or 
mothers, have been accustomed to visit the old house, 
and to send thither Christmas om, Eeonee Baws 
toys, and all kinds of nice things. The grim ol 
tumble-down place—be it kKnown—is quite accus- 
tomed to high society ; it kept the best that could be, 
under Dutch William ; and during these twenty years 
past it has seen many a princess and great lady enter 
and glide sorrowfully in their silks and satins mang 
the small white s and white faces, ied by tha 
magnet of compassion for childhood which draws 
the hearts of all good women. It constantly lives, 
indeed, in good society, if you come to that; for the 
superintendent, with those who are called ‘ pupil 
nurses,’ are ladies born and bred, who manage the 
hospital as volunteers for pure love of Christ and of 
His little ones; so that it is natural to the place, as 
well as to the kind heart of the Princess of Wales, that 
the first stone of the new building should be laid by 
her Royal Highness—as the programme puts it—‘in 
the name of all the mothers of the land, to bless many 
a heart-stricken mother.’ ” 


Here is a portion of the writer's description of a 
visit to the hospital :— 


“In what sailors call ‘half a gale’ of fresh air from 
half-a-dozen open windows—for they are not afraid 
of draughts hereabouts—the visitor follows the lady 
superintendent into the first girls’ ward. Alas! in 
— of all the love, and skill, and compassion—the 

yal patronesses, and the growing resources of the 
place—how mournful is that first glance! Within 
sight are some fifteen or twenty beds, each with a 
a tenant, whose waxen-white face and great glit- 
tering eyes shoot a = pain to the heart when 
they turn your way. Not that they exhibit the suf- 
fering aspect of adults; an aduit remembers and 
anticipates, which doubles pain—these little ones lie 
without thought, after the habit of small wounded 
animals, gazing with that kind of dilated eye which 
is the squirrel’s or fawn's way. of getting over agony. 
They know, of course, very little about their respect- 
ive maladies; one microscopic inmate, who will 
never, it is too clear, live to be even half-a-size big- 
ger says, in reply to some one who asks her, ‘What 
3 the matter, dear? ‘Nuffin!’ Another, whose hos- 
ital biography suspended at the bed-foot will soon 
ave the ‘finis’ written, is far more anxious about 
her dolly’s hip-joint than herown. At each bed-foot 
this clinical memorandum of the case is hung; at 
each bed-head some pretty picture is suspended— 
high-colored angels with plenty of wings are in great 
demand for this pur ; but over some a name, 
‘Evelyn,’ ‘Amy uisa,’ or such like, is seen in- 


scribed. These names mark the ‘memorial cots.’ 
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For £40 a year—that is to say, by investing £1000—a 
bed may permanently established, and may be 
called by the name which the founder desires. * * 
As to what the boys and girls think of the place, 
there is no more need to ask them if they like the 
hospital than to question guinea-pigs about the 
flavor of cabbage. Many have never known such 
tender, pitying care as they here receive; for what, 
indeed, can be more novel and gorgeous to a little 
street maiden than to come out of an ugly alley into 
this clean great caryen room, to have a pink wrap- 
r with pearl buttons, and a table that slides up and 
own the bed, with Cinderella cut into a puzzle, a 
mewing cat, and a box of beads upon it, and the in. 
unction written imperiously upon the tablet at the 
. ae that when you want emonade you are to 
ave it? 


The writer remarks that in the printed instruc- 
tions to nurses which are posted up in the hospital, 
it is laid down that the attendants must not only be 
kind, patient, and good-tempered with the little in- 
mates, but that “inability to make children happy” 
will be a distinct disqualification. The effect of this 
admirable rule is shown in the whole aspect of the 
little creatures :— 


“The quiet, happy faces seen on all sides in the 
boys’ ward, as well as the girls’, are proofs that the 
‘golden law’ down stairs has worked well. Fear is 
not seen, nor anxiety, nor any of the usual childish 
signs of loneliness and woe, and yet some cases here 
are, or have been, of a terrible nature. Knife, saw. 
trocar, and canula have done ghastly but merciful 
work upon more than one of these tender little livin 
bodies. Yonder are two young lives saved—by sci- 
ence first, and by the skilful nurses next—after ope- 
rations which constitute the very ‘forlorn hope’ of 
surgery. What an investment for those who have 
ae the Children’s Hospital! They have part 
and lot henceforward in those lives, and if even the 
‘cup of water’ tells so splendidly to the ‘final ac- 
count,’ how much it must be worth to help to save a 
little child, and to give it back sound and well to its 
mother’s arms! And even where life cannot be 
saved—where the only thing left is to render the 
dying hours calm with comfort and com) on, as 
is the case too plainly with — consumptive boy, 
whose eyes shine with the light of another world— 
how much is this! Asked ‘if he suffers?’ the poor 
lad answers, ‘Middling.’ Death gets no more ad. 
mission from him than this—the nurse is ‘so kind,’ 
he says, and the water-bed ‘so _—. What is it not 
worth to make this poor child so peaceful, and to 
help him with such comforts at the entrance of the 
* Valley of the Shadow!” 


Of all the charities which appeal to our sympathies, 
there is none, perhaps, which touches them so nearly 
as this. There is a hopefulness about a “Children’s 
Hospital’’—a sense of the immense good that may be 
accomplished by small means—which perhaps no 
other charitable institution inspires in the same de- 
gree. Here the little creatures are so helpless that 
an instinctive desire to help them, if one only knew 
the way, arises in every heart. Now that these be- 
nevolent and energetic ladies of London have shown 
the way, it may be hoped that some will be found 
willing to follow in it, in every city and town large 
enough to require such a work of good will. 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


To all its readers, young and old, the Lapy’s Book 
wishes a merry Christmas. May the time of joy and 
social mirth find all of them with hearts attuned to 
its call. And amid their pleasures may they not 
forget the poor around them, whose Christmas festi- 
val must depend upon their charity. Let the mother 
who sees the beaming faces of her own children, 
think of the little ones in streets and garrets, who 
know no change of season, save heat and cold. The 
Children’s Hospital in London, of which we speak 
this month, is one of the noble institutions which 
help them. Our own “Children’s Hospital in Phila- 
delphia” is another. We hope they will both feel, in 











increased means of usefulness, the happy influence 
of Christmas. 





SICK HEADACHE. 

THERE is a common impression that that dismal 
infliction, a “sick headache,” always has its origin 
in some bilious affection, or derangement of the 
stomach. Doctor Wilks, physician at Guy’s Hospital, 
London, publishes his experience on the subject, 
which leads to a different opinion. He has been a 
martyr (he says) to the affection all his life; and he 
has often compared notes with other sufferers, both 
friends and patients. He affirms that the true sick 
headache “is a purely nervous affection, and occurs 
generally in the most temperate livers, and thus is 
often totally misapprehended by those who think 
only of a headache as a symptom of stomach disor- 
der. It is for the most part hereditary, runs in 
families, and is due to a peculiar nervous tempera- 
ment.’ The best means of prevention will be found 
in avoiding everything which causes nervous excite- 
ment. ‘ The only remedies which are of any avail are 
those which act on the nervous system, such as hot 
tea or coffee ; or, after the stomach is a little quieter, 
and the more urgent symptoms have passed off, a 
little wine or ammonia. It appears, however, that 
tea and coffee, and other stimulants, must, to give 
relief, be used mainly as medicines. When used to 


| excess, they may render the system more susceptible 


to the attacks; and he has heard of more than one 
person who had entirely lost his headache by leaving 
them off. He finds that the surest and promptest 
method of obtaining immediate relief is “the wet 
bandage tied tightly around the head.” The good 
effect of mere compression of the head, he remarks, 
has long been known. Shakspeare, in the pathetic 
scene in “King John,” between Hubert and Prince 
Arthur, makes the latter say:— 


“When your head did but ache, 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows.” 


And when Othello complains of the pain “upon his 
forehead,’’ Desdemona, with wife-like readiness, 
suggests both the cause and the remedy :— 

“ Faith, that’s with potcting: *twill away again. 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 

It will be well.” 

Dr. Wilks concludes that for the complaint there 
is no cure, in the proper sense of the term, for this 
would imply a change in the patient’s nature; “and 
for the attacks themselves, when severe, the only 
relief which can be reckoned upon is to be found 
in a wet bandage around the head, profound quiet, 
and, if possible, sleep.” 


THE EXAMINATIONS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


As our readers are aware, a system was instituted 
two years ago by the great English universities, of 
examining such young lady students from the va- 
rious institutions throughout the country as may 
choose to present themselves for this ordeal. The 
successful candidates (besides certain prizes or 
“exhibitions” awarded to the best) receive certifi- 
cates of proficiency which are useful to them in ap- 
plying for the office of teacher, and in other ways. 
The results of the latest examination show that the 
system is growing in public favor. The number of 
candidates (an English journal states) continues to 
exhibit a steady increase, being 154, as compared 
with 127 last year. 

“The proportion of failures in group A (the indis- 
9 part of the examination, including English 

istory, and literature, and arithmetic) has de- 
cre: the number of successful candidates bein 
forty-four, while last year it was thirty-seven, an 
the quality of work in this department appears to 
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have improved, as the first-class has increased from 
ten to — = } od other hand, 2 moup B 
Forei 4 ere appears a slig alling 
Sit the number in the first class being only six. 
Group C (Mathematics) is ‘conspicuous by its ab- 
sence ;” it is hoped that the exhibition offered next 
year for success in these subjects may attract some 
attention tothem. There is also a slight diminution 
in the numbers of group D (Logic Political 
Economy), but the quality of work here seems to 
have been ve as mo fewer than four out of 
eight obtained marks of distinction for Political 
ee The committee of management of the 
lectures for women in Cambridge have also published 
their scheme of instruction for the next acadeimical 
year. tures are announced in nearly all the sub- 
jects included in the June examination. The num- 
r of exhibitions offered to successful candidates in 
that examination who may wish to pursue their 
studies in Cambridge has been increased _to four, of 
which two (of £25 and £20) are to be given for general 
success, and two others, of £20 each, are restricted 
to groups C and D respectively. Another exhibition 
of £40 is given annua’ y to the best senior candidate 
in the Cambrid examinations for girls, held 
in December. The success of the house which was 
opened last October in Cambridge, for the reception 
of ladies attending these lectures, is shown by the 
fact that the establishment is about to migrate toa 
more commodious build which bears the aca- 
demic name of Merton , 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 


THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF ART.—This insti- 
tution has fairly emerged from its struggling stage 
into assured prosperity. The classes are full and 
eager, and the instruction, we believe, competent 
and thorough. It offers “‘a systematic education of 
those of both sexes who have embraced art as a pro- 
fession.” Such a school must engage the sympathy 
of all who desire to see our country take a high 
stand in the production and appreciation of the 
beautiful. During Prof. Van Der Wielen’s absence 
tm Europe, Miss C. A. Drinker will take charge of 
the school. 





Miss EMILY FAIrHFuL.L.—This eminent English 
lady, whose name seems the index of her character, 
is now in our country, drawn hither by her desire to 
learn our way of keeping women from the sufferings 
and hardships they feelin Oid England. Miss Faith- 
full is a true woman in her idea of thelr duties. She 
does not advocate the principle of equality in the 
same rights for women as for men. She says:— 

“The widows and orphans of merchants, officers, 
clergymen, and payeees are continually coming to 
me in such trouble, and it is impossible to find work 
for them in the present state of things. I am far 
from wishing wives and mothers to seek employment 
—their proper place is undoubtedly at home—but 
putting aside the fact that our surplus single women 
are foreed to work, it seems to me as unreasonable 
to keep them in idleness they have not hus- 
bands and children to minister to as it would be to 
keep all unmarried men out of employment because 
they have not wives and children to provide for.” 

In America we have no “surplus women,” and 
here we have, what no other women on earth are al- 
lowed to hold, the right of teaching the young of both 
sexes in all the public schools of our land. 

Let us thank God and good men for these blessings. 
We have not roonrin this closing number to say more ; 
but when we meet in the greetings of the New Year 
with our faithful friends, we will discuss plans of 
happiness for every woman who, like Miss Faithfull, 
is happy in her good works. 


CHANGES OF FASHION IN JAPAN.—The Japanese, 
after jealously excluding foreigners for many centu- 
ries, seem ‘now to have adopted the policy of imi- 
tating and learning from them as much as possible. 
They are introducing steamboats, railways, tele- 
graphs, foundries, medical colleges, and other pro- 





ducts of Western civilization. They have been 
adopting European modes of dress; and now we find 
them discarding two of their ancient customs, which 
distinguished them most decided!y and unpleasantly 
in appearance from their visitors. The government, 
seconding the desire of the people, have lately ‘‘is- 
sued edicts of indulgence, permitting the men to let 
their heads go unshaven, and the married women to 
dispense with blackening the teeth with the wash of 
vinegar or iron filings,” which gives the mouth such 
an unsightly appearance. There is something almost 
pathetic, as well as pleasing, about the eager desire 
of this intelligent people to be received into the 
family of civilized nations, from whom they so long 
held aloof. 

LADY PRIZE-HOLDERS.—We must not omit to place 
on record the fact that at the annual distribution of 
prizes at University College, London, in June last, 
the first prize in the class for political economy was 
won by Miss Eliza Orme, over several gentlemen 
students. The most pleasing feature in the case was 
that the unsuccessful competitors took their defeat 
in an excellent spirit, the announcement of the win. 
ner’s name being received, we are told, “with a 
storm of cheers.”’ Other ladies, winners of minor 
prizes, were also cheered. 

A FalTuFuL WorKER.—Here is an item of news 
which should be preserved :— 

“Mrs. Avery, the telegraph operator at Stonington. 
Conn., on the day of the terrible disaster to thd 
Metis, remained in the office for seventeen consecu- 
tive hours, and sent during that time 4000 words to 
the press, besides 483 paid messages of various 
lengths, a very large Ertportion ot which she had 
to receive from Watc li and repeat to other 

ints. A gentleman of Boston, a total stranger to 
oy was so much struck with her faithful devotion 
to her work that he sent her a sum of money as an 
expression of his apprecfation.* 

A Sare EXPERIMENT.—The experiment of doing 
without corporal punishment in schools has often 
been tried in this country with women. In England 
it would seem to be novel. An English paper men- 
tions that— 

“Some time ago Mrs. Crawshay, a member of the 
Merthyr School Board, attempted to introduce into 
the local school a rule prescribing the abolition of 
corporal punishment. She was defeated at the 
time; but at the last meeting of that body she again 
brought the subject forward, and succeeded in per- 
suad a colleagues to add to the advertisement 
for a schoolmaster a clause to the effect that prefer- 
ence would be given to an aoe gro willing to try 
the experiment of doing without corporal punish- 
ment.’ 

Tue Trvug Test:— 

“The Springfield Re ican tells of a young lady, 
Sounerty a school-teacher in Springfield, who lately 
won a clerkship in the Treasury Department, with a 
salary of $1400. There were eleven vacancies at the 
time, and forty or fifty applicants, including two 
women. Al! underwent the same examination be- 
fore the Civil Service Board, and the two ladies 
were among the successful competitors. They 
the same o nity, the same test, and now have 
the same ene the same service with men.” 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles 
are accepted; “Our Set’”—“ Tabby and I”—“ Beulah 
Stanton’’—“*Common Place’’—‘ Souvenir”—“ Trust 
and Years”—‘ Winter”—‘“ Memories”—‘* Marion” — 
“ Love in a Cottage”—and “A Poor Chance.” 

The following are declined: “ Orientals’—‘* The 
Farewell” —* Peccavi”—“ Dorothy’ —“* The Mirror’ 
—and “ Miriam’s Lament.” 

“Miss A. W. Jackman, Newburyport, Mass.. ’ 
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Wrote you September 29. Letter returned; not 
called for. 

“A True Daughter of Eve” is informed that we are 
not purchasing any stories at present, having abun- 
dance of material on hand. It would be a difficult 
matter for her to dispose of any scrap-book of either 


- stories or poetry; no value being attached to such 


things but by the compiler. Your poetry is declined. 
Send stamp next time for answer. 

“Valerie Greame.” The author sent no stamps 
for return of MS. 

“ Margaret K. Reade, Antwerp, N.Y.” Wrote you 
September 25. Letter returned: not calledfor. This 
is almost a daily occurrence. We write to author- 
esses, and they do not call at the post-office for their 
letters. 


Literary Hotices. 


From J. B. Lipprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE HILLS OF THE SHATEMUC. By the au- 
thor of the “Wide, Wide World.”’ This writer does 
not often favor the public with a book, but when she 
does it is sure to be warmly welcomed and eagerly 
read. This book, like her previous ones, is a picture 
of country life, true to nature, and with a variety of 
characters, all well drawn, and some of them exceed- 
ingly pleasing. 

MY BROTHER'S KEEPER. By A. B. Warner, 
author of “Dollars and Cents,” ete. A really good 
American novel is so rare a thing thatacritic hardly 
knows how to praise it sufficiently, without seem- 
ing to overpraise, yet ““ My Brother’s Keeper” is the 
second of this class we have found upon our table 
for the present month. It is well written and enter- 
taining, and unexceptionable in character. 

ISOLINA; or, The Actor's Daughter. By E. O. 8. 
An English novel of moderate merit, which will 
please a fair number of readers. 











From T. B. Peterson & BroTuers, Phila. — 

WITHIN THE MAZE. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “East Lynne,” etc. Mrs. Wood 
stands at the head of her class in her special line of 
writing. Her stories are usually more or less sensa- 
tional, yet descriptive of domestic scenes, and of irre- 
proachable moral character. They do not, perhaps, 
reach the highest standpoint of literary merit, but 
they possess sufficient interest to attract readers of 
all grades of intelligence. 

THE LIVES OF GENERAL U. 8S. GRANT AND 
HENRY WILSON. This work gives the biographies 
of two of the candidates during the late election, and 
was intended especially as a campaign document. It 
contains portraits of Grant and Wilson, and other 
illustrative engravings. 

ADVENTURES OF A MARQUIS. A Novel. By 
Alexandre Dumas. 


From Harper & BrotHers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila. :— 

THIRTY YEARS IN THE HAREM: or, The Au- 
tobiography of Melek-Hanum, wife of H. H. Kibrizli 
Mehemet Pacha. This is a curious book, and its 
title alone is sufficient to secure it a wide circulation. 
It reads like a bona fide production, and gives an in- 
sight into the lives of eastern women, the petty in- 
trigues of domestic life, and the important part taken 
in polities by women in a nation in which they are 
supposed to have no knowledge of or dealings with 
public affairs. A brief notice is insufficient to give 
the reader any idea of the character of this work. 
Enough to say that there is nothing to gratify a pru- 
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rient curiosity, and that it adds much to our. knowl- 
edge concerning the East. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, As told 
tomy Child. By the author of “ John Halifax Gen- 
tleman.” This is a pretty little book, full of the most 
delightful stories for children—just such stories as 
children like to read. It has also a number of beau- 
tiful illustrations. 

HOPE DEFERRED. By Eliza F. Pollard, author 
of “Avice,” etc. An English story of continental 
life, well written and entertaining. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A WAITING RACE. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
author of “ Black Sheep,” etc. This is so essentially 
English in character, and illustrates to such a degree 
the pride of family, that as an American we can 
hardly be expected to appreciate it. Though suffi- 
ciently interesting in plot, the prominent characters 
are, almost without exception, disagreeable ones, 
and, upon finishing its reading, the book will be laid 
down with impatience at the time wasted over it. 

EBB-TIDE. A Novel. By Christian Reid, author 
of “‘ Merton House,” etc. An entertaining and affect- 
ing story, written in a finished style, and displaying 
considerable ability in the delineation of character. 
It does not, however, possess any remarkable degree 
of excellence either in plot or sentiment, though suffi- 
cient to be werthy of perusal. 

From ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprvcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA. Compiled and 
arranged by Bayard Taylor. The steps of the ex- 
plorer are constantly directed to Africa, so large a 
portion of which continent is as yet comparatively 
unknown ground. The recent excitement concern- 
ing Dr. Livingstone has reawakened public interest, 
and all that relates to him or to the country through 
which he has travelled will be eagerly read. The 
volume before us is a judicious compilation of explo- 
rations and adventures in Southern Africa by vari- 
ous noted travellers, among whom Livingstone isthe . 
most prominent. The book is handsomely illustrated 
and bound. 


From Dopp & MEAD, New York, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

THE LITTLE SANCTUARY, and Other Medita- 
tions. By Alexander Raleigh, D.D., author of “ Quiet 
Resting Places,” etc. This volume contains a series 
of sermons or meditations on various texts of Scrip- 
ture, filled with beautiful thoughts, beautifully ex- 
pressed, and profitable to read. 

PREMIUMS PAID TO EXPERIENCE. Incidents 
in my Business Life. By Edward Garrett, author 
of “Occupations of a Retired Life,” etc. This story 
is written in the first person, the writer representing 
himself as an old man who, in passing through a 
long and somewhat eventful life, has gathered wis- 
dom on the way. Mr. Garrett is one of the best and 
highest toned of English novelists, and we can xive 
his novel an unqualified recommendation. 

DR. J. J. I. VON DOLLENGER’S FABLES RE- 
SPECTING THE POPES IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Translated by Alfred Plummer. Together with 
Dr. Ddllenger’s essay on the Prophetic Spirit and the 
Prophesies of the Christian era. Translated for the 
American edition with an introduction and notes 
by Henry B. Smith, D.D. Dr. Déllenger having as- 
sumed the leadership of the so-called Old Catholic 
party in Germany, has led to a revival of interest in 
his previous works relating to the Roman Catholic 
Church. In this volume he records some of the most 
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noted traditions and fables of the church, and care- guage of a man who has studied their disposition 
| and circumstances. What he says about the mo- 


fully sifts the evidence of history concerning them. 
It is altogether a valuable book, containing much 
information and much that is curious to read. 


From G. W. CaRLEetTon & Co., New York, through 
PorTeER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia :— 

FAUSTINA: A Novel. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahn. The author of 
this book has published a series of novels, of which 
this is one, containing “ Idealized pictures of aristo- 
cratic life in Germany.” It is somewhat sensational, 
and hasa melancholyend. It does net seem entirely 
suited to American tastes. 

THE MARRIED BELLE; or, Our Red Cottage at 
Mercy Bank. By Julie P. Smith, author of “ Widow 
Goldsmith’s Daughter,” etc. This authoress pos- 
sesses genius rather than cultivation. Her stories, 
full of crudities as they are, are yet possessed of a 
certain life-likeness that gives them a peculiar charm, 
We like this book as we have liked its predecessors 
by the same author. 


From E. J. Hate & Son, New York :— 

A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE BEST THOUGHTS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. Compiled and alphabetically 
arranged by F. G. de Fontaine. The idea of collect- 
ing and classifying the beautiful and striking pas- 
sages in Dickens’s works is an excellent one, and 
one for which the author, who has performed his 
task so well, deserves the thanks of both professional 
and general readers. This is the first number of the 
Cyclopedia, and carries the classification as*far as 
Chr. 

From THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PUBLICATION House, New York, through J. C. Gar- 
RIGUES & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE FIRE FIGHTERS. By Mrs. J. E. Me- 
Conaughey, author of “The Hard Master.” Mrs. 
McConaughey is well known as an excellent writer 
of temperance and domestic sketches for the peri- 
odicals of the day. Her book is well worthy of her, 
and deserving of especial attention by temperance 
people throughout the country. 

THE TOTAL ABSTAINER’S DAILY WITNESS 
AND BIBLE VERDICT. Thisisarranged to be sus- 
pended upon the walls of a public or private room. 
Its leaves correspond to the number of days in a 
month, and each leaf is covered with texts of Scrip. 
ture illustrating some phase of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

EVA’S ENGAGEMENT RING. By Margaret E. 
Wilmer. This-story illustrates the evils and dangers 
of moderate drinking. We recommend it for general 
perusal. 

From THE AMERICAN TRACT Society, through the 
PENNSYLVANIA Branco, No. 1408 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

EMILY ASHTON; or, Light Rurdens Lifted. A. 
religious story intended for the use of Sunday- 
schools. 

From RoBEerRT CaRTER & Brotuers, New York, 
through A. MARTIEN, Philadelphia:— 

STUDIES OF CHARACTER FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Doctor 
Guthrie’s writing is strong, terse, and convincing. 
His style has a manly energy that makes us feel, 
whether we agree with the writer or not, that he is 
worth differing from. The Scripture characters are 
only types of classes—Boaz, the farmer; Caleb, the 
soldier; Joshua, the colonist—and to farmers, sol- 
diers, and colonists, Dr. Guthrie speaks the lan- 


rality of the army will show how carefully he has 
got up his facts. That is what people want; not 
vague denunciation or empty rhetoric, but the accu- 
racy and the force of a conscientious man. We 
commend the work heartily to our readers. 

THE WELL IN THE DESERT. By E. 8. Holt. 
This is an old legend of the house of Arundel, semi- 
religious in tone, and founded apparently upon a 
careful study of family records, and the history of 
the times of Edward III. The verisimilitude is well 
kept up, and many will bo pleased by the blending 


| of ancient manners with piety and religion. 





TALES OF THE WARRIOR JUDGES. By J. K. 
Macduff, D. D. The histories of Ehud, Deborah, Gid- 
eon, Jephthah, and Samson told with many details 
and surmises. Dr. Macduff amplifies the sacred his- 
tory until we are left somewhat in doubt as to which 
is in the text, and which we owe to his copious 
imagination. The book is beautifully bound and 
printed. Messrs. Carter stand very high in the me- 
chanical execution of their works. Paper, type, and 
binding are always of the best. 

From Roserts BrotueErs, Boston :— 

CONCORD DAYS. By A. Bronson Alcott. In 
the form of a diary, Mr. Alcott has here collected 
many detached thoughts on men and things. He 
describes his home at Concord graphically and mi- 
nutely, and a very pleasant place it must be. The 
book is agreeable reading, if one brings to it a clear 
and willing mind; but the style is somewhat too 
abrupt for ordinary hours of leisure. We can 
imagine that the author is a brilliant talker, and 
that he has put his sentences into writing in their 
conversational dress. Many readers will welcome 
an old friend, whom they never expected to meet 
again. Is not this Lowell’s Alcott, of whom we have 
read in the “ Fable for Critics?” 

From Lge & SHEPARD, Boston, througi J. B. Lrp- 
prncotT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE CHILD OF THE ISLAND GLEN. By Eli- 
jah Kellogg. This pleasantly written and prettily 
illustrated story is the fourth of the “ Pleasant Cove 
Series,” intended for the reading of youths. The 
object of these stories istto awake laudable ambition 
in the minds of their youthful readers, and incite 
them to greater manliness of the truest and bright- 
est type. 

PICKED UP ADRIFT. By Prof. James de Mille, 
author of “The B. O. W. C.,” ete. This is the fifth 
of the “B. O. W. C. Series,” a series of interesting 
stories for youths. The story is of adventures at 
sea, and will be read with absorbed attention. 


From Lorre, Boston, through PorTER & COATEs, 
Philadelphia :— 

OLIVE VARCOE. By Francis Derrick. An Eng- 
lish story of moderate interest, belonging to Loring’s 
Library of Railway Novels. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Litre. & Gay, Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. September and Octo- 
ber, 1872. Our old friend comes to us with its happy 
melange of light and solid articles. It is a whole 
library of itself. Many families rely entirely for 
their English literature upon its weekly appearance. 
We see no signs of flagging; on the contrary, the 
standard of articles is higher than ever. In a num- 
ber casually opened, we find an excellent article on 
the revival of learning in the Middle Ages; “* Reform 
in Japan,” from the Edinburgh Review, two good 
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stories, and various shorter pieces from the best 
English periodicals. Littell fills a place which other- 
wise would be vacant. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTI 
TUTE. August, 1872. This excellent magazine, 
devoted to the mechanical arts, is somewhat too 
technical for our comprehension, but its reputation 
warrants usin recommending it. Steam Boilers and 
Lightning Rods are iwo of the subjects treated of. 

From Porter & Coatss, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIBRARY. By an Old Bookseller. This is 
a short and very sensible essay upon how to form a 
library. What books to buy and how to buy them, 
with a long catalogue of standard works in all de- 
partments. It may prove of the greatest service. 


ZELL’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Philadelphia, 
October, 1872. This handsome magazine is the first 
number of a new monthly, which we hope to see 
successful and prosperous. It is devoted to the 
popular presentment of scientific facts, is beautifully 
printed, and well illustrated. It will fill a vacant 
place in our periodical literature. Mr. L. D. Colange 
is the editor. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by 
William Domett Stone, M.D., F.R.C.S. Vol. IX. 
July, 1872. 


: Goden’s Srm-@hair. : 


DECEMBER, 1872. 


Our ILLUSTRATIONS.—A steel plate, “The First 
Snow Ball,” commences the number, followed by a 
handsome steel title-page illustrating scenes emble- 
matical of the season. A splendidly colored fash- 
ion-plate, and a tinted design of a silk stocking and 
sock come next. Two beautiful pictures representing 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Morning; the usual 
extension-sheet, and any quantity of other cuts em- 
bellish the December number. 

CHRISTMAS TrwE.—Several Christmas storiesin this 
number make the literary department rich in its 
reading. Christmas is considered by some a time 
for the most excessive amount of general jollity, for 
everybody to go about with his or her pockets full of 
presents, and their hearts full of a beaming, gene- 
rous joy; again, there are those who look upon it in 
the light of a general feasting time for all sorts of in- 
digestible food, But for our parts we care more for 
it as a time for the closer knitting tegether of friend- 
ships and for the following out the Divine precept 
“Good-will towards men.”’ It is the duty of all who 
have the means at command to brighten the desolate 
hearths of the poor, at this season particularly. By 
so doing your own homes will be brighter, and hap- 
piness will be universal. 

“CARRYING WEIGHT,” a new novel by Marion Har- 
land, will be commenced in the January number for 
1873, and will run through the year. 

WILL newspapers copying stories from the Lapy’s 
Book give us credit for them? Itis the least they 
ean do. Our stories cost us a great deal of money, 
and they get them for nothing. 





Gopgy’s Lapy’s Boox.—This number is the 510th 
one, having been published by the present propri- 
etor for forty-two years and six montis. There is 
no magazine now published that was in existence 
when the Book was commenced, and hundreds have 
been started since, lived a short life, and expired. 
There has been no change of editors or publisher in 
all that time. Does not thts denote that it isa popu- 
lar publication? Its success was never greater than 
at the present. 


Gopey’s LaDy’s Book For OcTOBER..—This will be 
a welcome number to the subscribers of GoDEY, filled 
as it is with excellent reading, neat fashions, and 
choice designs for work. Marion Harland’s sory, 


“ Bredin the Bone,” is coneluded in this number, an 
an instructive story it will be found. Godeyis going 
into the premium business, and in that, as in every- 
thing he wndectibes, gots ahead of all others. He 
offers a handsome Chromo, “Our Darling,” free of 
postage, to svecy Savenees, whether in a club ora 
single $3 subscriber. Godey, from his knowledge of 
the publishing business—forty-three years—possesses 
a power which is enjoyed but by few publishers. 
Those thinking of making up magazine clubs for 1873 
will find that superior inducements are offered by 
this publication.—Democrat, Carlinsville, Lil. 


READ OUR ADVERTISEMENT.—It appears to be ne- 
cessary now-a-days for the public to have premiums, 
or perhaps the publisher#of low-priced magazines 
have forced the system. It has been their custom to 
give a premium only to the getter-up of aclub. Now 
we intend to make no distinction. Every subscriber 
shall have one, and one worth framing. This is a 
leveller. “Our Darling” is a pretty subject, and will 
suit every household, as the subject commends itself 
to the hearts of all. 


THE Lolipop illustrations published this year are, 
as an editorial friend writes us, ‘The best thing I 
have seen in magazine illustrations.” 

THE SWINDLE COMMENCED.— We stated some time 
since, when we saw the announcements and prelimi- 
nary puffs, that we should have to pay extravagantly 
to hear celebrated singers who have husbands to 
support whe spend their wives’ earnings at the 
gaming table. Here is the opening advertisement of 
the New York Opera House :— 

“Prices of subscription for thirty nights: Private 
boxes from $500 to $750, accomling to the location; 
reserved seats, parquet or balcony, $120.” 

We have nothing to do with the private box busi- 
ness, but a single ticket when you take the whole 
thirty nights is $120, $4 for each representation. 
What will be the price toa non-subseriber? $5 fora 
single ticket, we suppose. 


SPECIALTIES OF GopEY.—Our drawing lessons, 
our cottage architecture, our new music. No other 
magazines publish any of the foregoing. The music 
alone could not be purchased at the price paid for 
the Lapy’s Boox; besides, our subscribers get it 
some months before it gets into the hands of the 
music publishers. 


Ciuss.—Read the extraordinary inducements of- 
fered to the getters-up of clubs for 1873, contained in 
our advertisement on cover. Nothingtof the kind 
will be presented by any other publication. The ear- 
lier you commence your clubs the better. 

Our Fasnrons.—We ask a comparison between 
those we publish and those of any other magazine. 
Ours are the latest, truest, and best colored. 

PREMIUMS.—Look at the top of the two following 
pages for our splendid offers, 
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Premiums! 


Proméiime L! 


Premiums !!! 


Something entirely new and unprecedented. A Chromo to every subscriber, whether single or in 
a Club. Every subscriber will be presented with a perfect bijou of a Uhromo—‘‘Ourn DARLING.” 


Store price, $3.00, See Advertisement. 





HoLLoway’s Musical MONTHLY for December 
closes the tenth volume and tenth year, making it 
the oldest musical periodical of its kind in this coun- 
try. The January number, commencing the eleventh 
year, will be ready early in December. It will con- 
tain a fine variety of music suited to the approaching 
holiday season. The terms are but # per annum, 
and to those subseribing during this month, we will 
send the last two numbers free ; or, if preferred, will 
send $1 worth of new music from our catalogue. 
During this month we will send the last four num- 
bers as specimens for $1. Remember, this is the 
oldest and best musical periodical published. Ad- 
dress only J. Starr Holloway, 811 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia. 


EXAMPLE FOR THE LADIES.—Mrs. J. Van Bergen, 
of Rochester, N. Y., purchased her Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine in 1853. In the first fourteen months she 
made 1305 vests and pairs of peptaioons, from ‘the 
coarsest to the finest material, besides doing ‘her 
family sewing. She has not broken a needie for the 
last seven years. a 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgy. The rates for postal money orders as 
established by iaw are as follows :— 


“Rates of commission charged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding $10, 5 cents; over 310 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 cents; over $20 and not exceed- 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents; no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.” 


AT ,on Tuesday, August 15, by the civil law 
of Italy, and on Monday, August 21, in the Engtish 
church at Geneva, Switzerland, by the Rev. . 
Count , Major Second Grenadiers of Italy, ex- 
Officer of Ordnance to H. R. H. Prince Humbe 
Commander of Chaties III. of Spain, Tower an 
Sword of Portugal, Chevalier of the Military Order 











of Savoy, Legion of Honor of ce, Crown of Prus- 
sia, ete. etc., to , only daughter of the late 











Now we should be bothered what to call the gentle- 
man. Should we cali him Count, Major, Commander, 
or Chevalier? Why are ail these titles published, and 
what are they worth? Is it to show what a grand 
mateh our daughter has made. Those who have 
been abroad know what these titles are worth. Oh, 
vanity! vanity! Here is a marriage that may have 
recently taken place that is quite as good for titles, 
and are about as valuable as the above :— 

SyKsEY—SMITH.—At Smith’s Island, on Wednesday 
last, Foreman W. Syksey to Miss Eliza Smith. They 
were only married at this one place as the groom’s 
funds would not hold out. r. Syksey is Grand 
Bummer of the Fourth Ward, Sachem of Grand 
Lodge of Indians, Grand Doorkeeper of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows, First Mate of Smack 
Fanny, of Cape Cod, Sir Knight Commander Sons of 
Malta, Inspector of bells of the City Lock-up, Major 
of the State Fencibles, and Captain of the Dog Catch- 
ers. These are as many of his titles as the money left 
with us will pay for insertion; but we assure our 
readers there are about forty more. 


New subscribers for 1873 only are entitled to the 
premium of “Our Darling.” 





Ir is reported that a recent cyclone in India dam- 
aged the jute crop to the extent of $250,000. If this 
has the effect of curtailing the braids and switches 
which are made from this product of India, that cy- 
clone will not have been in vain. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, for October, refuses to sa 
anything more of the Lolipo Their party is a 
that has been saved from the devouring teeth of time 
to instant knowledge; though we cannot but hope 
for another leaf. One of the best books of Livy was 
recovered to reward patient search, and we entreat 
Mr. Godey to push after more Lolipops. The feature 
was too good to be lost. Still October is not without 
its attractions. There is a pictorial duel and a Ber- 


| lin wool wolf's head; a story by Marion Harland and 


another by Mrs. Hopkinson; an original essay, in 
which we find that “Sleep is a blessed relief after the 
toils of the day are over,” and to which we heartily 
subscribe Amen. Selah! The drawing !essons and 
work department are so profusely illustrated, that 
we regret the article was not let loose to give natural 
science a more exact idea of mares’ nests than is con- 
veyed in the paper. And with much other matter, 
grave and gay, in prose and verse, the publisher pro- 
mises to give ‘Our Darling’ to new subscribers, fit 
for mounting on stiff Bristol board. There is somuch 
that is of real value in addition to the entertainment, 
that the GopEy of this October must pale the ineffec- 
tual fires of all predecessors since that Godey or 
Godoy who was aliased the Prince of Peace—as this 
may be in unsettled homes.—N. American, Phila. 


A COTEMPORARY publishes the following matrimo- 
nial statistics :— 


“Shakspeare was married at 18; Dante, Franklin, 
and Bulwer, at 24; Kepler, Mozart, and Walter Scott, 
at 26; Washington, Napoleon L, and Byron, at 27; 
Rossini, the first time at 30, and the second time at 
54; Schiller and Weber, at 31; Aristophanes, at 36; 
Wellington, at 37; Talma, at 39; Luther, at 42; Addi- 
son, at 44; Young, at 47; Swift, at 49; Buffon, at 55; 
and Goethe, at 57.” 


And Godey, for the first and last time, at 29. 


MARION HARLAND will furnish a continued story 
for 1873. Was there ever anything prettier than 
“ Etty’s Hero,” published in this number? This lady 
does not contribute to any other magazine. 


OrIGIN of the title of Foolscap paper :— 


“The origin of the term ‘foolscap’ has doubtless 
poasies many writers who use the paper known by 
hat name, and yet, as in many similar cases, it took 
its name from a very simple circumstance. Charles 
L, of England, granted numerous monopolies for the 
support of the government. Among others was the 
manufacture of paper. "The water-mark of the finest 
sort was the royal arms of England. The consump- 
tion of this article was great, and large fortunes were 
made by those who purchased the exclusive right to 
vend it. This, among monopolies, was set aside b 
the Parliament that brought Charles L. to the scaf- 
fold; and, by way of showing their contempt for the 
king, they ordered the royal arms to be taken from 
the paper, and a fool with his cap and bells to be 
substituted. It is now over two hundred years since 
the foolscap was taken from the paper, but still the 
per of the size which the Parliament ordered fcr 
eir journals bears the name of the water-mark 
placed there as an indignity to Charles.” 


BREWERSin England are good society ; bakersand 
butchers are not. Why is this? 


STILL THEY ComE.—The orders are pouring in for 
our Chromo, and most of them are for the mounted 
copies, 25 cents extra. When procured in this way 
they are ready to be placed in a frame, and do not 
require a glass, 
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Premiums! 


Premiums !! 


Premiums !!! 


tay” Mor Twenty-five cents extra added to the club price of each subscriber we will send the new 
Chromo, ‘“‘OuR DaRuinG,” mounted on stiff Bristol board, ready to put at once into a frame, and 








also pay the postage on tt. 


AN editor once wrote: ‘We have received a bas- | 
ket of strawberries from Mr. Smith, for which he | 
will receive our compliments, some of which are 
four inches in circumference.” ; 


Queer kind of compliments. 


“Our Darine.”—The store price of this Chromo 
is $5. It forms a prominent feature in most of the 
stores that sell Chromos. We sent a person to three 
of the stores to inquire the price, the reply in each 
instance was $5. 

COLGATE’s Soap.—We have heretofore praised this 
article. We reiterate that praise, because we think 
there is no American soap its equal. Lubin, of | 
Paris, makes a good article, but Colgate can hold | 
his own beside him. They both are remarkable for | 
their perfume, and both hold on to the end, and | 
don’t break into little pieces before you have done 
with them. 





“CAN you tell me anything about heat ?’’ was one 
of the questions asked at a school examination. A | 
bright little man held forth his hand, as much as to 
say that he could. ‘ Well, now, my boy,” said the | 
teacher, “what do you knew?” “Heat expands,” 
said the boy, in the jerky style of delivery character- 
istic of his years. “ Heat expands—cold contracts.” 
““Very good,” he said, “‘now give me an example.” 
“In summer the days are long; in winter the days 
are short,” replied the boy, greatly to the amusement 
of the spectators. 


Lucca.—Said a friend: “It will take lucre to hear 
Lucca.” We see by the papers that her success as a 
singer is not so great as was anticipated. 





AS BROAD AS CIVILIZATION. —The agent of the 
Wilson Sewing Maehine Com ny will, in a few 
days, sail from San Francisco for China and Japan, 
where he will establish large wholesale agencies for 
supplying the natives of the Orient with that con- 
summate triumph of inventive skill, the Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine. By this step the Wilson Company will 
complete the circuit of the globe. They have alread 








immense agencies in England, France, and Sout 
America. Supreme in its superiority over all other 
sewing machines, the Wilson goes on widening its 
field year after year, carrying the blessings of a 
cheap, capable, and perfect sewing machine to the 
remotest haunts of civilization. Salesroom at 1309 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, and in all other cities 
in the United States. The company want agents in 
country towns. 

“ A WOMAN, an infant, and a bottle of milk caused 
a great commotion on an Indiana train the other 
day, when it was running at the rate of forty miles 
an hour. The bottle cropees out of the window, the 
mother frantically pulled the bell cord, stopped the 
train, and wanted the conductor to go back after the 
babe’s lost bottle, and became quite indignant be- 
cause he would not.” 


We don’t believe that conductor was a married 
man. 


“A sopy of Austrian firemen were obliged to 
stand still with their apparatus and watch the burn- 
ing of a Russijan village, just across the line, because 
they had no passports, and soldiers refused to let 
them pass,” 

The above is pretty true, only they were Prussian 
firemen. After crossing the bridge separating the 
two empires, you are shown the remains of the 





buildings that were burnt, kept asa proud monument 
to the efficiency of the Russian police, 


THE following is worthy the “Ring” of any coun- 
try:— 


“The following fraud was practiced upon the Czar 
Alexander while a Crown Prince. There was a 
certain fortress placed on the military map of the 
Caucasus. The wn Prince, on visiting this latter 
country, expressed to Prince Woronzoff, the com- 
manding general, his desire to visit said fortress. 
The general himself, who had never seen the fort- 
ress, addressed himself to the chief engineer, who 
informed him that the fortress existed only on the 
= How to dissuade the Crown Prince con his 
notion to visit the mythical fort was not an easy 
task. The general resorted first to the strategy of 


‘rightontng back the Crown Prince by the story of 
n 


the fort being in the centre of a very dangerous band 
of marauding Circassians; but, when this did not 
have the desired effect, he at last improvised a sham 
attack by a division of his Russian soldiers turned 
into Circassians, and stationed on the imaginary 
route to the fort. The sham fight lasted for an hour 
or so, at the end of which the prince was congratu- 
lated by the commanding general for his great 
bravery in the terrible fight. There were a great 
many sham deaths on both the Russian and Circas- 
sian side, and many were the decorations which the 
Emperor Nicholas, father of the Imperial Prince, 
distributed, at the latter’s recommendation, among 
officers and soldiers who took part in this expedition. 
Only some years afterwards was the deception ex- 
through an officer who had fallen out with 
xeneral Woronzoff. The millions that had been 
drawn from the imperial treasury for the erection of 
a fortress in the conquered country went into the 
— bg the topographical chief engineer and his 
assistants.” 


WE commend the following to our testimonial 
givers :— 


“Tt has been suggested to present the Earl of Essex 
with a testimonial, in consideration of his kindness 
in allowing the people of Watford and the neighbor- 
hood to enjoy unmolested the whole range of his 
beautiful park. In respect to such a proceeding his 
lordship writes: ‘In my opinion the practice so 
common of late years (to the extent of becoming a 
positive nuisance) of getting up a testimonial to any 
one mre | because he has conducted himself de- 
cently (not always the case) and done his duty, is 
strongly to be deprecated, as leading to the inference 
that doing one’s duty is of such rare occurrence that 
it requires a reward. If a man does his duty so far 
as he can to the public, and is kind and friendly to 
his neighbors, he will assuredly py their esteen 
without requiring a testimonial to prove it; and i 
pot, he has no right to it.’ Costobary Park is very 
much frequented by the inhabitants of the parishes 
surrounding it, and his lordship adds, ‘Long and 
much may they so enjoy it, if only they wiil refrain 
from wilful mischief.’ ”’ 


We think the Earl of Essex a most sensible gentle- 
man. 


Wnuart is the difference between fixed stars and 
shooting stars? The one are suns, the other darters. 

PEARL’s WHITE GLYCERINE is an excellent toilet 
article. It renders the skin pure, clear, healthful, 
and brilliant beyond comparison, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither “artificial” nor temporary, 
but at once beautiful and permanent in its beauty. 
It penetrates the skin, and it is here that its extraor- 
dinary decolorizing and bleaching powers produce 
results at once astonishing and gratifying. 

“Our DarRitne” is offered gratis to every sub- 
seriber to the Lapy’s Book for 1873. Read our Ad. 
vertisement, 
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MODEL RESIDENCE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Ss: —— 














THE above design is in the Ovo Order of architec- 
ture. There is nothing guessed at in its proportions, 
but all is evolved from a positive law reguiating the 
whole. All of the members, brackets, and cornices 
have a relative purity of parts as well as a decided 
quantity of plain to ornamental surface. The build- 
ing was designed for and built by Mr. Garretson, of 
Pottsville, at a cost of $18,000. It has given great 
satisfaction, and is very ornamental., The interior 
is well arranged to suit a very peculiar 4" 
standing on a wall at its rear, that separates the lo 

from the railroad, of some 20 feet high; the principal 
street being at an elevation of 30 feet above the rail- 














FIRST STORY. 


road. The lot being shallow, every inch of room had 
to be arranged in the most economical manner, and 
we say it isa great success. The first story is 12 feet; 
seeond, 11 feet; third, 11 feet high. 

First Story.—A porch; V vestibule, 6 by 8 feet; P 
parlor, 16 by 23 feet; L library, 16 by 9 feet; I hall; 


Jormerly of 486 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SR sitting-room, 16 by 19 feet; DR dining-room, 21 
by 26 feet; K kitchen, 16 by 20 feet; S scullery, 16 by 
8 feet ; C conservatory ; CH carriage house ; HR har- 
ness-room. 


ai " 
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SECOND STORY. 


Second Story.—DR dressing-room, 8 by 10 feet; PC 
principal chamber, 16 by 21 feet; PC chamber, 16 by 
feet; H hall, 8 feet wide ; C chamber, 13 by 16 feet ; 
C chamber, 16 by 25 feet; bath-room ; SR store- 
room; N nursery, 18 by 20 feet ; A alcove, 8 by 16 feet. 








WE publish the following extract from a letter:— 

“T was induced by your strong recommendation to 
subscribe for the Germantown Telegraph. I thank 
you, for I am delighted with the paper, and will con- 


tinue a subscriber as long as Mr. Freas edits it. My 
daughter is as well pleased as I am. 
“Yours, E. J. B.” 
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WINDOW GARDENING. 

THE great essential to success is to have a window 
with the proper exposure. If a sunny one, nearly 
ail plants may be grown and made to flower by a 
little care and attention. Avoid as much as possible 
cold draughts of air directly on the plants ; in water- 
ing use tepid water, and do not let the temperature 
of the room change from hot to cold. A night tem- 
perature of fifty to sixty degrees, and from sixty to 
seventy degrees during the day, will be found most 
conducive to the health and growth of the plants. 
One of the greatest obstacles to success is the dry- 
ness of the atmosphere. For a completely successful 
Window Garden, it is requisite to inelose the window 
inside with sash, then you can water and sprinkle the 
plants without injury to the furniture, carpets, etc., 
and maintain a moist atmosphere, as well as regulate 
the temperature, by opening or closing the inside 
sash. A work recently published, called .“* Window 
Gardening,” devoted specially to the culture of flow- 
ers and ornamental plants for in-door use, and parlor 
decoration, should be in the hands of all who culti- 
vate flowers. It contains 300 pages of valuable infor- 
mation, profusely illustrated with elegant engrav- 
ings, and is sold at the very low price of $1.50. At 
the South many seeds can be sown now for early 
plants forthe garden. Such varietiesas Phlox Drum- 
mondii, Petunias, Stocks, Wallflowers, Heartsease, 
Thunbergia, Mamandia, Cobcea, Vinea, Verbena, 
ete. For list of varieties, culture, ete., our readers 
are referred ta Dreer’s Garden Calendar, which will 
be mailed to all applicants. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Phila, 


BURNETT'S MINIATURE TOILETS.—Elegant assorted 
colored boxes, containing a complete toilet appen- 
dage, admirably adapted to the toilet table and tra- 
veller’s portmanteau. Acceptable holiday presents. 
Wholesale by druggists’ sundry men everywhere. 


BURNETT'S SPECIALTIES :-= 

Burnett's Oriental Tooth Wash. We have tried 
and can recommend it for its cleansing and astrin- 
gent properties, Try it, and you will never be with- 
out it. 

Burnett's Superior Flavoring Extracts. Perhaps 
it is a work of supererogation our calling attention 
to these well-known articles, which are so extensively 
used at Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, the Burnet 
House, Cincinnati, and other first-class hotels. They 
are invaluable. Lemon, almond, rose, cinnamon, 
vanilla, and nectarive are among them, and each 
has its own distinct and peculiar flavor. No mistak- 
ing one for another, as is the case with many of the 
so-called extracts. 

Burnett's Cocoaine, a compound of cocoa-nut oil, 
etc., isa good article for the hair. Prevents it from 
falling off. Softens it, gives it a rich lustre, and 
leaves no disagreeable odor. 

Foorimel, a most delightful perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, is another of their agreeable productions. 
It is so delicate and pure that it will not discolor 
muslin; and yet so permanent in its effects, that the 
flavor clings for weeks. It is. really wonderful, that 
so delicate a perfume should be so permanent. 

Kalliston, also produced by them, is a cosmetic, 
which it is said will remove freckles, tan, sunburn, 
ete. Their Cologne water also is of exceeding fine 
flavor. A friend observed to us: “ Anything that 
Burnett produces you may depend upon.” 


WE assure our lady friend from West Chester that’ 


the pears were delightful. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ApDREssS “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Pidiadeiphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Ed'- 

ress. 

+ ape attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be — by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. C. H. W.—Sent articles by express September 


th. 

Miss M. M. C.—Sent hair chain by express 27th. 

Mrs. W. G. A.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent wool by express 3lst. 

Miss E. 8.—Sent hair jewelry by express 31st. 

Miss A. M.—Sent music 31st. 

Miss H. A. D.—Sent bracelets by express 31st. 
soren A. M. L.—Sent hair jewelry by express Octo- 

r 3d. 

F. M. J.—Sent bracelets by express 34. 

Mrs, A. M, 8.—Sent wardrobe by express 5th. 

Miss A. M. G.—Sent lead comb oth. 

Miss M. E. S.—Sent wax flowers by express 5th. 

E. M. R.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. R. L. 8.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. J. C.—Sent pattern 8th. 7 

Mrs. J. F.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. L. V. McK.—Sent curls by express &th. 

M. R. H.—Sent ribbon 9th. 1 

R. P. W.—Sent watch chain by express 10th. 

H. O. W.—Sent bed tick 10th. 

+. P. H.—Sent curls 10th. 

Mrs. 8. F.—Sent diamonds by express 10th. 

Mrs. I. L.—Sent lace collar 10th. 

Mrs. W. L.—Sent bonnet by express 10th. 

W. S8.—Sent watch chain by express 10th. 

Mrs. F. G.—Sent books by express 10th. 

Mrs. L. L. J.—Sent silk dress by express 12th. 

Inquirer.—Never heard of the concern you men- 
tion, and you do not say what its objects are. We 
consider ourselves one of the “leading journalists,” 
and we have not been consulted about it. 

Peter.—We do not answer medical or surgical in- 
quiries. Consult your physician or surgeon. 

Matie.—We do not read crossed letters. 

Alice W.--You did not send stamp for reply. 

M. T, T.—What you send is an advertisement, and 
can only be inserted as such. 

Lily Glen.—1l. Never knew that dentists did any- 
thing of the kind, and don’t believe that they do. 2. 
No, not basques, but capes. 3. Yes. 4. No. 5. Eat 
—_ of things containing sugar or starch as pos- 
sible. 

P. F. J.—The silly fancy about the opal searcely 
rises to the dignity of a superstition, as it is only 
traceable to a passage in one of the novels of Sir W. 
Scott, “* Anne of Geierstein.” 

Marie.—The letters R. I. P. signify, “‘ May he, she, 
or they rest in peace,” being the initials of three 
Latin words of that meaning. 

Odille.—The peculiar bonnet and cap may be dis- 
pensed with after a year, and the depth of crape di- 
minished. However, it is a matter of feeling. 

E. A. T.—1. Yes, demi-trains. 2. Wear in a coil in 
the back, and crimped pemeeteur in front. 

Operator.—We can only refer you i» the assertions 
of Wheeler & Wilson, of New York. You had better 
write them on the subject. 

1. If she leaves immediately after the ceremony, 
yes; if not, the hat should not be worn; the bride. 
maid’s dress to correspond with the bride’s. The 

uests should not wear bonnets in any case. 2. Yes. 

Very light pearl color gloves; boots to match 

dress in color. Your initials we could not make out, 
and with Fe difficulty your writing. 

Monto See.—1l. We can give no advice about your 
nose. 2. If you wish to learn music, do it. What 
necessity is there for asking our advice about it? 

Ninus.—l. Yes, price $2.50 and $3.50 per pair; the 
latter have gauntlets. They are a size smaller than 
kid gloves. 0. 

Creole.—Very much obliged for receipts. ; 

Mrs. W. W. T.—We cannot — with the re.’ 
quest. We do not know the name of the author ; the 
correspondence having long since been destroyed, 
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Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percen for the 
time and research required. 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewe 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardro mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, Lge me by checks Jor the pro 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 


ey, ’ 

No AB ve will be attended to unless the money is 
jirst received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
wae accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1—Carriage dress of peacock green silk, made 
with one skirt and a polonaise. The skirt is trimmed 
with a plaiting of the silk, with a pointed piece of a 
lighter shade of green silk over it, embroidered in 
silk. The polonaise has a vest front of the lighter 
silk embroidered, and the skirt and sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond with the underskirt. Hat of 
velvet, trimmed with ribbon, lace, and ostrich fea- 
ther. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of cherry-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with thread lace and quill- 
ings of silk. Waist and sleeves of black figured 
net. The waist is covered from the shoulders across 
the back by a drapery of the cherry-colored silk, 
trimmed with lace; finished by a bow at the waist. 
Hair arranged in curls, with gold stars stuck in it. 

Fig. 3.—Bride’s dress of heavy corded silk, the front 
breadth covered by narrow folds of narrow tulle and 
turquoise silk. The underskirt is trimmed with a 
ruffle bound by a band of turquocise silk. The court 
train is cut in points, bound with silk to match the 
ruffle, the points edged by a Valenciennes lace. High 
corsage, with bouquet of orange-biossoms at throat 
and waist. Coat sleeves with open hanging sleeves, 
trimmed to correspond with skirt. Tulle veil and 
wreath. 

Fig. 4.—Bridemaid’s dress of white silk, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with embroidery of acorns 
and leaves in silk, edged by a handsome chenille 
fringe. Low corsage, short sleeves, with bertha of 
silk, trimmed with fringe flowers on shoulders of 
dress. Hair arranged in curls and puffs; wreath of 
acorns and leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Housedress of red plum-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a puff- 
ing of silk. The overskirt trimmed with guipure 
lace of the same color, and bands of silk. Basque 
waist and open sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of four years, of navy blue 
cloth, made with a blouse and pants to the knee, 
Blue velvet hat. Scarlet stockings. 

STOCKING FOR A CHILD OF SIX YEARS OF 
AGE IN IMPERIAL SPUN SILK. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 
Materials.—Two and a half ounces of silk for one 
air. If a tight knitter, needles No. 15; if a loose 
nitter, No. 16. 

Cast 84 stitches on 1 needle, knit them off on 3 
needles, knitting 2 more on the Ist than on either of 
the others, which, when you join the sock by knit- 





ting 2 off 1st needle on the last will leave 28 stitches 
on each needle. Knit 1 round plain, knit 2, seam 2 
for 44 rounds; this completes your ribbed top to 
stocking. Now commence the plain knitting on your 
back needle (the back needle is the one where the 
end of silk is at the join in commencement of stock- 
ing.) 1stround. Knit 14, raise 1 stitch in back needle 
only, which is done by taking a stitch from the back 
of 15th stitch, and Knitting through it; knit plain to 
end of round (this stitch is your centre stitch through 
the whole stocking, and you must be particular in 
every round; this stitch has to be seamed, not knit- 
ted). On back needle you now have 29 stitches. Knit 
plain rounds until you have knitted about ten inches 
in length, including the ribbed top. 

You now commence to reduce. 1st round. In.the 
back needle only knit 11, take 2 together, knit 1, seam 
your centre stitch, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slipped 
stitch over the knitted one ; knit plain to end of round. 
Knit 7 rounds plain (excepting the centre stitch in 
back needle, which is always to be seamed, until you 
commence rounding the heel). 9th. Reduce two 
stitches as you did in Ist round. Recollect always to 
knit 1 stitch plain between the narrowing and centre 
seam stitch on each side. Knit 7 rounds plain. 17th. 
Reduce 2 stitches as at 9th round. Knit 7 rounds 
plain. 25th. Reduce 2stitches as at 17th round. Knit 
7 rounds plain. 33d. Reduce 2 stitches as at 25th 
round. Knit 7 rounds plain. 41st. Reduce 2 stitches 
as at 33d round. Knit30 rounds plain. This finishes 
your stocking to the heel. You will have 73 stitches 
in all on your needles. 

Prepare for heel by knitting to the end of your back 
needle, and from Ist side (or next needle) Knit off on 
to back needle 10 stitches. Knit the other 18 stitches 
from Ist side needle on another needle. Knit 2d side 
needle to within 10 stitches of the end; these 10 you 
must pass to the heel or back needle without knit- 
ting. You ought to have 37 stitches on heel, and 18 
on each side needle. The two front needles are not 
used again until the heel is completed. The heel is 
made by knitting and seaming alternate rows until 
it is long enough, which it will be after 36 rows. Ob- 
serve, slip the ist stitch of every row instead of knit- 
ting or seaming it. In 36th row, when you get to 
centre stitch, seam 2 together, and this brings your 
centre stitch to an end, and you have 36 stitches on 
heel needle. 37th. Knit 23 stitches, knit 2 together, 
* turn your needle, seam 11, seam 2 together, turn 
your needle, knit 11, knit 2 together; repeat from * 
until there are only 12 stitches left on the heel needle. 
This finishes the heel. With the needle on which you 
have the 12 stitches take up, and as you take up knit 
19 stitches from side of heel, knit 5 stitches off front 
needle on the same. 

Knit all the stitches from the 2 front needles, ex- 
cepting the 5last on another needle. These 5 stitches 
must be knitted on a third needle, with which take 
up and as you take up knit 19 stitches from side of 
heel; also knit 6 stitches from other side needle to 
this. You must now have 30 stitches on each side 
needle, and 26 on front needle, 

The next needle, which is your 1st side needle, knit 
plain, and knit the next 2 needles plain until you 
come to Ist side needle, when you must * knit plain 
until within 7 stitches of the end, then knit 2 toge- 
ther; knit 5. Front needle, knit plain. 2d side needle, 
knit 5, slip 1, knit 1, pull the slipped stitch over the 
knitted one, knit plain to end of needle. Knit 2 
rounds of the stocking plain, repeat from * until the 
foot is sufficiently reduced, which will be when you 
have 72 stitches in all on your needles. Knit about 
50 rounds plain, or five inches and a quarter long, in- 
cluding heel; but this depends on length of foot you 
require. 
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To REDUCE FOR TOE.—Put as many stitches on your 
front needle as you have on the other 2 together. 
You have now 26 on front needle and 23 on each side 
needle, so you must take 5 stitches from each side 
needle and place them on front needle, which gives 
36 on front and 18 on each side needle. 

Commence the toe at front needle by knit 1, slip 1, 
knit 1, pull the slipped stitch over the knitted one, 
knit plain to within 3 of end, when knit 2 together, 
knit l. Ist back needle, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one; knit plain to end 
of needle. 2d back needle, knit plain to within 3 of 
the ead, knit 2 together, knit 1. This reducing is re- 
peated every 3d round, the intervening rounds being 
knitted plain, until you have about 30 stitches in all 
lefton yourneedles. Knit the front and back stitches 
together, and as you knit them cast them off. 

This receipt makes a very good sock for a child by 
putting on same number of stitches and knitting it 
as above in every way, with this difference: after fin- 
ishing the ribbed top to stocking, knit 26 rounds 
plain instead of 10 inches, then commence the nar- 
rowing. 


In illustrations given the’socks are knitted in 
stripes. The knitter must be particular to have the 
stripes in even numbers if the heel is to be in stripes, 
also to arrange the colors to come right across the 
foot, knitting a row or two more or less of one color 
in round of heel, if necessary to do so. Make the 
centre or seam stitch the one on which you join your 
colors. In commencing afresh stripe of color for the 
lst stitch, take the two colors together, holding the 
fresh color rather loosely to prevent it dragging; by 
this means you never see the join, and the different 
colors work right through the whole sock. There is 
no occasion to break off the silk. Keep the color not 
in use inside your sock. 

In illustration sock, 16 rows of mauve, 2 rows of 
maize, 4 rows of black, 2 ro-vs of mauve. Stocking, 
8 rows of mauve, 2 rows of biack, knitted with No. 16 
needles. 

If ribbed socks or stockings are preferred, it can 
be done by ribbing these patterns instead of plain 
knitting. When the foot is begun, the front needle 
only is ribbed, the other two being knitted plain under 
the foot. After the reducing for toe is commenced 
it is all plain knitting. 

GENTLEMAN’S KNITTED SPUN SILK SOCK IN 
PLAIN KNITTING. 


(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 


Materials.—Three ounces of the imperial knitting 
silk for one pair, Ifa tight knitter, use needles No. 
15; if aloose knitter, No. 16. Needies are numbered 
by Chambers’s registered bell gauge. 

Cast 108 stitches on one needle, knit them off on 3 
needles, knitting 2 more on the Ist than on either of 
the others, which, when you join the sock by knit- 
ting 2 off 1st needle on to the last, will leave 36 
stitches on each needle. Knit 1 round plain, knit 2, 
seam 2 for 50 rounds; this completes the ribbed top 
to your sock. Now commence the plain knitting on 
your back needle (the back needle is the one where 
the end of silk is at the join in commencement of 
sock). lst round. Knit 18, raise 1 stitch in back 
needle only, which is done by taking a stitch from 
the back of 19th stitch, and knitting through it. 
Knit plain to end of round (this stitch is your 
centre stitch through the whole sock, and you must 
be particular in every round this stitch has to be 
seamed, not knitted). On back needle you now 
have 37 stitches, knit 38 rounds plain. 39th. In the 
back needle only knit 15, knit 2 together, knit 1, 
seam your centre stitcn, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull 
the slipped stitch over the knitted one, knit plain to 





end of round. Knit 7 rounds plain (excepting the 
centre stitch in back needle, which is always to be 
seamed, until you commence rounding the heel). 
48th. Reduce 2 stitches as you did in 39th round. 
Recollect always to knit 1 stitch plain between the 
narrowing and centre seam stitch on each side. 
Knit 7rounds plain. 56th. Reduce 2 stitches as at 
48th round. Knit 7 rounds plain. 64th. Reduce 2 
stitches as at 56th round. Knit7rounds plain. 72d. 
Reduce 2 stitches as at 64th round. Knit 7 rounds 
plain. 80éh. Reduce 2stitchesasat72d round. Knit 
7 rounds plain. 88th. Reduce 2 stitches as at 80th 
round. Knit 42 rounds plain. This finishes your 
sock to the heel. You should have 95 stitches in all 
on your needles 

Prepare for heel by knitting to the end of your 
back needle, and from Ist side (or next needle) knit 
off on to back needle 13 stitches. Knit the remain- 
ing 23 stitches from Ist side needle on to another 
needle, knit 2d side needle to within 13 stitches of 
theend. These 13 you must pass to the heel or back 
needle without knitting. You ought to have 49 
stitches on heel, and 23 on each side needle. The 
two front needles are not used again until the heel 
is completed. 

The heel is made by knitting and seaming alter- 
nate rows (the centre stitch throughout the heel is 
reversed to the row; in a knitted row you seam the 
centre, in a seamed row you knit the centre stitch) 
until it is long enough, which it will be after 38 rows. 
Observe, slip the Ist stitch of every row, instead of 
knitting or seaming it. In 38th row, when you get 
to centre stitch, seam two together, and this brings 
your centre stitch to an end, and leaves 48 stitches 
on your heel. 39th row. Round of heel: knit 31 
stitches, knit 2 together, * turn your needle, seam 15 
stitches, seam 2 together, again turn your needle, 
knit 15 stitches, knit 2 together; repeat from * until 
you have only 16 stitches on your needle ; this finishes 
heel. With this needle on which you have the 16 
stitches, take up, and, as you take up, knit 24 stitches 
from side of your heel, knit 5 stitches off front needle 
on the same, knit all the stitches from the two front 
needles, excepting the 5 last on another needle. 
These 5 stitches must be knitted on a third needle, 
with which take up, and, as you take up, Knit 24 
stitches from side of heel; also knit 8 stitches from 
other side needle to this. You will have 37 on each 
side needle, and 37 on front needle. 

The next needle, which is your first side needle, 
knit plain, and knit the next 2 needles plain until 
you come to Ist side needle again, when you must * 
knit plain until within 7 stitches of the end, then 
knit 2 together, knit 5. Front needle knit plain; 2d 
side needle knit 5,slip1, knit 1, pull the slipped stitch 
over the knitted one; knit plain to end of needle, 
knit 2 rounds of the sock plain; repeat from * until 
the foot is sufficiently reduced, which wiil be when 
you have 95 stitches in all on your needles. 

Knit about 90 rounds plain or eight and 4 half 
inches long, including heel; but this depends on 
length of foot you require. 

To Repvucse FoR Toz.—Put as many stitches on 
your front needle as you have on the other two to- 
gether. You have now 87 on front needle, and29 on 
each side, so you must take 6 stitches from each side 
needle and place them on front needle, which gives 
you 49 on front needle and 23 on each side needle. 
Commence the toe at front needle by knit 1, slip 1, 
knit 1, pull the slipped stitch over the knitted one, 
knit plain to within 8 of end, when knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 1st back needle, knit 1, slip 1, knit 1, pull the 
slipped stitch over the knitted one ; knit plain to end 
of needle. 2d back needle, knit plain to within 3 of 
the end, knit 2 together, knit 1. This reducing is 
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repeated every 3d round, the intervening rounds 
being Knitted plain, until you have about 44 stitches 
in all lef¢ on your needles; knit the front and back 
stitches together, and as you knit them, cast them off. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 


' FIRST SIDB. 
BALL AND MASQUERADE TOILETS. 

Fig. 1.—Costume Louis XVI. Long and narrow 
skirt of velvet, or some heavy, close-hanging mate- 
rial. Jacket of stripes of black or colored velvet and 
gold. Hair combed back; bows of satin ribbon; 
feather; dark red roses. 

Fig. 2.—Ball dress of blue glace silk, with festoon 
trimming of blonde; bows of blue satin ribbon, and 
white roses; tunic of white satin, with blue satin 
bows and long ends; a part of the ribbon trimming 
is richly embroidered. 

Fig. 3—Gentleman in Chinese costume. 

Fig. 4.—Domino Costume. The dress is of green 
and gold shot silk; the dominoes are painted in black 
on white velvet; the sleeves are lined with yellow 
silk, ahd edged with dominoes. Bodice, basque, 
trimming, crown and bracelets are the same. 

Fig. 5 —Domino for Ladies. This cloak is of bright 
green silk, trimmed with bows and quillings of pink 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 6.—Domino for Gentlemen. This domino may 
be made of dark blue velvet, ruby or coffee-colored 
cloth, with black or white trimmings. 

Fig. 7.—Queen of Night. Long train-shaped skirt 
and low bedice of black velvet. The skirt is bor- 
dered with moons and stars of silver. Coronet of 
silver stars, black gauze veil dotted over with stars. 

Fig. 8.—Maintenon Costume. Short white silk 
dress, with rich geld trimming. Bodice with long 
point, cut square, and filled in with lace. The Main- 
tenon cap, which is the principal peculiarity of the 
costume, is shown. 

Fig. 9.—Costume of the Revolution, 1789. The dress 
is of white muslin, with a narrow and wide flounce ; 
broad flowing sash of blue satin ribbon. The bodice 
is drawn atthe top with pink and satin ribbon. 
Straw bonnet, trimmed with blue crape, red ribbon, 
and red and blue feathers. 

Fig. 10.—Peasant Costume. This fancy dress is to 
be made in bright, lively colors. Under the yellow 
silk skirt a stripe of scarlet silk is visible ; the apron, 
made full, is brown and of a straight piece of stuff. 
The blue satin bodice, laced with silver, has a black 
velvet stomacher, but is more convenient when made 
to fasten behind, as the loose jacket covers it entirely. 
The jacket is made either of a light color or like the 
stripe on the skirt of scarlet velvet or cloth, with a 
velvet binding and facings on the sleeve made like 
the necklace. Blue stockings, black leather shoes 
with buckles; the combed-back hair falls down be- 
hind in long braids, or is so fastened that it disap- 
pears underthecap. The cap is of asmall foundation, 
in white linen, around which goes a wide black rib- 
bon velvet behind, finished by a large bow. 

Fig. 11.—Shows a blouse chemise with the bodice 
and necklace, with colored embroidery of silk, beads, 
stones, etc., on a black velvet ground. 

Fig. 12.—Ball Dress. The skirt is of white tarlatane 
with plaited flowers, headed by a ruched brocaded 
ribbon ; train of brocaded silk with bows and border- 
ings of brocaded ribbon, and edged with tarlatane 
flounces. The bodice is of tarlatane. 


WALKING DRESSES. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of sage green silk, made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with a ru‘fle, 
headed by a quilling; the upper one trimmed with a 


 quilling alone. Basque walst, trimmed with quilling. 


Sash fastened in back with a bowand caught around 


| to one side. Hat of sage colored velvet, trimmed 











with ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Ladies’ walking dress of plum-cvlored silk, 
made with one skirt and a polonaise, the skirt is 
trimmed with a narrow plaited ruffie, headed by a 
deeper one scalloped at the head. Polonaise, made 
with vest front, and trimmed with ruffle. Pium- 
colored velvet bonnet, trimmed with black lace, and 
plum-colored feathers. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of gray velvet, faced and trimmed 
with bronze-colored velvet, and feathers, and blue 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Fancy cap, made of point lace, and trimmed 
with blue ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of gray silk, the coronet front faced 
with blue velvet, and trimmed with gray ribbon, and 
gray and blue feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Hat with strings to form a bonnet of black 
velvet, trimmed with ribbon and bunch of gay flow- 
ers at the side. 

Fig. 5.—Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with pea- 
cock-colored ribbon, and flowers and bunches of 
grapes. 

Fig. 6.—Hat, with strings of blue velvet, trimmed 
with blue silk, and blue and gray flowers. 

Fig. 7.—New coat sleeve, trimmed with lace. Vio- 
let poplin sleeve with a flap down the front cut into 


| scallops and bound with velvet, trimmed with lace, 


and fastened down with buttons. 

Fig. 8.—The Cavalier collar and habit shirt, made 
of fine linen and edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 9.—Drawers for little boy of two years, to but- 
ton on to waist; they are finished by tucks and 
edging. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of ma- 
roon-colored silk; the lower skirt is trimmed with 
two ruffles scalloped. The overskirt and low waist 
is cut in seallops to correspond with the uuderskirt. 

Fig. 11.—Suit for boy of six years, of invisible green 
cloth, the pants made to the knee; jacket with vest 
front; sailor collar of white linen. Black velvet hat. 

Fig. 12.—Suit for boy of four years, of dirk blue 
velvet. The pants are to the knee and made full, 
with a band of fur down the side; jacket trimmed 
withfur. Blue velvet cap, with band of fur around it. 

Fig. 13.—Black velvet basque and skirt for girl of 
seven years; the basqueis trimmed witha silk gimp. 
Blue ribbon sash. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for little girl of two years, made of 
white nainsook, the skirt is trimmed with two ruf- 
fles, headed by a row of worked insertion. Low waist, 
trimmed to correspond. Pink ribbonsin sleeves and 
sash. 

Fig. 15.—Hessian boot of dove-colored Cashmere, 
with black velvet top and silk tassels, black velvet 
buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Undersleeve, trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 17.—Fancy costume boot of black velvet, edged 
with ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 13.—Velvet hat, trimmed with a band of fur 
around it, long ribbon ends in back, and small fea- 
ther wing at one side. 

Fig. 19.—Dress for girl of six years, the underskirt 
is made of blue Cashmere, trimmed with three bands 
of gray ana blue striped silk poplin heading a plait- 
ingofCashmere. The polonaise is made of the striped 
goods, with trimming of ruffies of the same, plain 
blue cuffs on the sleeves. 

Fig. 20.—Embroidered chemisette and sleeves. 

Fig. 21.—White velveteen jacket. This is a tight 
jacket, without sleeves, of white velveteen lined with 
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silk; it is made with revers, and trimmed with blue 
cords and blue knob buttons on the shoulders and 
under the arms. A bow of blue cord with ends and 
tassels ornaments the front. 

Fig. 22.—Little girl’s paletot, made of gray cloth, 
’ trimmed with blue silk, scalloped on the edge and 
finished by a narrow silk braid. 





COSTUMES FOR A WET DAY. 
5 (See Engravings, Page 488.) 

Fig. 1.—Plain black silk dress. Dark gray water- 
proof cloak, double-breasted, and with three rows of 
black velvet buttons down the front; two puckets 
ornamented with black velvet; coat-shaped sleeves 
with deep cuffs. Large cape with velvet collar. 

Fig. 2.—Costume of light gray waterproof tweed. 
The skirt is trimmed with three cross tucks of the 
same; polonaise buttoning the entire length of the 
front, and ornamented on each side with a black 
gimp bow and tassels; a small cape over the shoul- 
ders; coat-shaped sleeves, with velvet cuffs and col- 
lar to match, and a patte across the throat; black 
velvet waistband and sash at the back. 





STREET DRESSES. 
(See Engravings, Page 486.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of navy blue Cashmere, made with 
two skirts, trimmed with ruffles. Sacque of cloth 
of the same shade, cut open in the back, trimmed 
with velvet buttons and velvet ribbon ends. The 
sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 2-——-Walking dress of black silk, made with 
two skirts; the lower one plain, the upper one scal- 
loped, and trimmed with lace ; basque waist, trimmed 
to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Underskirt of black silk ; polonaise of bro- 
eade green and black silk, trimmed with a ruffie of 
the same, and looped with black velvet bows. 


WINTER CLOAKS. 
(See Engravings, Page 487.) 

Fig. 1.—Sacque with Watteau fold in the back, 
madeof dark green cloth, and trimmed with silk 
and fringe. 

Fig. 2—Talma of black Cashmere, with three 
plaits in the back, trimmed with fringe and braiding. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Front and back view of sacque with 
cape, made of navy blue cloth, trimmed with a knot- 
ted fringe and bands of corded silk, an ornament of 
passementerie in the back. 


WINTER FURS. 
(See Engravings, Page 488.) 

Fig. 1.—Astrachan collarette. This is a sailor col- 
lar withends. It is made of Astrachan, and the ends 
are finished off with Thibet fringe. It is lined with 
colored satin. 

Fig. 2.—Fur collar. This collar is made of bison, 
and fastens with a small animal’s head. The ends 
terminate with Thibet fringe. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Ermine collar and muff. This col- 
lar and muff are made of ermine, and lined with 
white satin; they are intended for evening toilet. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Boa and muff of silver bear fur. 
The boa is entirely of the fur, fastened by a ribbon 
bow; the muff is of black velvet, edged with fur and 
finished by a ribbon bow at the side. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Tr is strange how very soon a fashion, however un- 
be-oming, however absurd even it may be, is gene- 
rally adopted by the whole feminine community. 





| “Whence does it come? Who invented it?’ Noone 
| can tell. It is the fashion, 2/a se porte, and that is 
sufficient. “Ihave a petite figure, and a looped-up 
and beflounced costume makes me look like a chou 
Srisé, and yet I must wear such costumes because it 
is la mode;’ or “I am tall and very slight, and the 
Princess dress, which falls straight down in the most 
uncompromising way, gives me the appearance of a 
dressed-up broomstick, and yet I must submit to 
wearing it since it has again been brought into fash- 
ion.” Such are some of the complaints we are daily 
hearing ladies utter. All will tell you there is no 
single article in her dress which she is not absolutely 
forced to wear because others do so; none will as- 
sume the least individual responsibility in the mat- 
ter. It is, we think, an error to suppose ladies dress 
for the sole object of attracting the admiration of 
gentlemen. Far oftener is their motive emulation of 
one another. It is rivalry which renders costumes 
extravagant and outré. “Since Madame has 
dared to adopt such a coiffure, or such a retroussis to 
her tunic, why should not 1 do so, and more, since I 
am quite as young, quite as pretty, and quite as ele- 
gant as she is?”’ So speaks the lady of fashion, and 
others follow suit, and so, in so many cases, we see 
an exaggeration of fashions, which when first intro- 
duced, were both ladylike and graceful, but which 
after passing through some hands, have become cari- 
catures. But our duty lies with the fashions as they 
first are seen, and if our lady friends wili each one 
try to outdo her neighbor, we are not responsible for 
the result. 

We must first speak in favor of Irish poplins. It is 
generally acknowledged by those who have and do 
wear them—for many ladies are never without at 
least one of these dresses—that there are few mate- 
rials possessing the combined excellences of the Irish 
poplin. It falls in graceful massive folds when made 
up, and being both sides alike, has none of the “up 
and down” objections which dressmakers grumble 
about in other goods, which renders it capable of 
being turned, lasting longer than other material 
used for ladies’ dresses, and is, in consequence, a very 
economical article of clothing, taking into considera- 
tion its great durability, as well as being one of the 
most beautiful fabrics that could be used by a lady. 
It is seen in all the new colors, and shades of color 
now worn; the softness and beauty of the colors, and 
the brilliancy of the fabric cannot be rendered by 
mere description. Irish poplin is not more costly 
than silk of good quality, and more durable than the 
best makes of black silks, since it can be turned and 
dyed, an advantage in getting rid of a colored dress 
of which you have tired, changing it to black, which 
will look well and like new, an advantage not/pos- 
sessed by a silk, which, no matter how handsome 
the quality is, will show that it is a dyed Gress. 

Wide bands of velvet put on plain are very much 
in favor for trimming; these bands will prove a very 
neat, durable, and elegant trimming for costumes of 
Cashmere or poplin. Velvet ruches are also fast 
coming inte fashion, bat Feonomical ladies should 
beware of them, for nothing spoils or gets dusty so 
soon. 

Mantles of black velvet are worn independent of 
costumes, trimmed with a profusion of deep black 
lace, put on not only around the edge, but also in the 
back. That part, indeed, upon which most trimmings 
are placed just now is the back. Nature has made it 
flat, but fashion is at present of a different opinion, 
and heaps upon it masses of ribbons, lace, ruches of 
all kinds, which are continued all the way down upon 
the seams of the dress. When you look upon a lady, 
face to face, you may think her toélette remarkably 
simple, but let her turn around, and what a change! 
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what an avalanche of streaming ribbons, full flowing 


yards of material, flounces and flutings of every de- 
scription. But to return to the mantle question, let 
us here give a useful hint to these ladies who possess 
cloth or velvet manties of a former season. They can | 
easily have them turned into fashionable mantles for 
the winter. Let them have the mantle slit open in 
the middle of the back, from the bettom about half 
way up, rounded off and trimmed all around (includ- 
ing the slit), with gathered lace. From the neck down 
to the beginning of the slit let the lace be put on en 
spirale in gradually increasing circles, with bows of | 
black ribbon with short ends, under each layer of 
Jace. A waistband must be fastened on the inside of 
the mantle to draw it close to the figure,-and a large 
bow fastened at the back of it, so as to show in the 
opening of the slit. 

A great many paletots are made of dark-colored 
cloths, edged around with thick black silk cord. 
Their shape differs but little from the ancient paletot; 
the armholes are very wide, the sleeves extremely 
ample. Some have in the back (always the back!) 
a few large funnel-shaped plaits; others are cut out 
at the sides and back somewhat in the shape of the 
peplum drapery. 

The blouse tunic has revived the fashion of waist- 
band buckles ; they are of new style and shape. They 
have been very large, then very small, square at one 
time and round at another; now they are worn oval, 
curved a little so as to fit perfectly at the waist, and 
very large. Though somewhat recalling the buckles 
employed for harness, they are pretty and effective, 
like everything that is made in Paris, and pleasing, 
like everything that is new. They are generally 
matched to the watchguard or chatelaine, and made 
of gold, or silvered or oxidized metal. These buckles 
are put on not only with the “biouse, but with every 
style of bodice, and even over basques and polo- 
naises. Some of the prettiest are of silver, studded 
with jet or gilt, and inlaid with enamel. 

Faded colors are still all the rage, and we can 
hardly complain of this, since nothing could be more 
harmonious, nothing more suitable to combinations 
of different shades, than these soft half-effaced 
tints, reminding one of old faded tapestry. But 
what we really cannot approve of, and which seems 
to us undeniably ugly, is the fashion of faded fiow- 
ers, which some too submissive souls are already 
quite ready to accept from their modistes. Nothing 
in our eyes could be more contrary to good taste, to 
every true idea of beauty and the fitness of things. 
Fancy a bunch of flowers in the state which causes 
you to take it from the vase in your room, and have 
it thrown away! Fancy copying such a bouquet as 
a thing of beauty! The ideais monstrous. Imagine 
a spray of white lilac, white no longer, but yellowish, 
its petals falling, all limp and crumpled, from the 
withered stalk; roses deprived of half their petals, 
looking soft and purplish, as when they are fit for 
nothing but to be cast aside. Marguerites, all 
blurred and shrivelled, starlike no longer, but look- 
ing as though some careless child, after plucking 
them fresh from the meadow, had left them to die 
in the sun. Such are the models from nature our 
modistes are now copying, but let us trust such a 
fashion will not take. All ugly fashions.do not take; 
that of the large poke bonnets, for instance, with 
which we were threatened year after year, did not 
take. Certainly there are bonnet shapes which are 
frightfully exaggerated, but the moderately high 
bonnet now worn is elegant and becoming. 

Bonnets this season are tres difficile, as the French 
say, both in regard to making and describing them. 
Even milliners find it difficult to copy some of the 





French modeijs and to those persons who have been 
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their own milliners the difficulty is insurmountable. 
The shape most often seen, and which is either a 
bonnet or a hat, is a sort of turban with wide up- 
turned brim in front, sloping away at the sides, and 
cut off there; the crown is of various shapes, sume- 
times being a high soft puff, and again merely a 
broad half high sailor shape. Two small soft puffs 
of rose or blue silk above the forehead form a face 
trimming, and with strings constitute the difference 
between a bonnet and around hat. This bonnet is 
very becoming to fresh, youthful faces. Black bon* 
nets of this shape are very stylish. Quantities of jet 
appear on the all black bonnets, but this brilliant 
trimming is not effective in colors. Fringe of finely- 
curled ostrich feathers, and also of sma’! fine jets, is 
used on the upturned coronets of the bonnets. The 
“Cavalier” hat, with brim pointed low on the fore- 
head and turned up at the sides, is most worn by 
ladies with slender faces. Ladies with round, plump 
faces choose the “ Port Louis,” and other varieties 
of the sailor hat, and wear them quite back on the 
head. 

The polonaise for woollen goods is preferred to the 
basque and trimmed skirt. Most all of the new 
polonaises fall open in front from the belt down in a 
gradually receding line (not rounded), and are held 
back by tapes tied over the tournure. Loose belted 
polonaises, the closely fitted Princess shape, and the 
double-breasted redingotes are all opened in this 
way to display the tablier of the skirt beneath. 
Pockets, large enough to be useful, made almost 
square, or else placed diagonally, and ornamented 
with buttons, are also sewed on polonaises. Sleeves 
are in coat shape, usually with small cuffs of the 
wool fabric, showing a narrow edge of silk facing; 
other very stylish coat sleeves are made long, and 
simply turned back from the wrist to form a cuff of 
the sk lining. 

Of overskirts we can only repeat that they are of 
most varied shape, are both long and short, wrinkled 
and smooth, are visible only on the back breadths of 
one dress; while on another it has merely an apron, 
and are uniform only in being as bouffant as ever. 

‘Simplicity of trimming ends with the basque, for 
while it isa feature to have the upper part of the 
costume plain, and a certain chic is conceded to the 
jockey basque that displays fine figures, dress skirts 
are more abundantly trimmed than ever, are flounced 
from belt to bottom, and ruffles are sewed on these 
flounces, making literally ruffles upon ruffles. 

New sets of collars and cuffs retain the standing 
English collar with points meeting and broken over 
at the throat, and also the flaring cuff, but are 
fastened by linen straps on which is a slide of jet 
or gold. 

There is a revived fancy for jet jewelry. It is 
brought out in some unique patterns; but the Mar- 
guerite design, though not new, seems to be most in 
favor. Jet of all kinds, whether for dress trimming 
or for jewelry, is in more massive and substantial 
shape than formerly. 

Fringed neckerchiefs of colored India silk are 
worn in the street with black costumes. These 
were introduced some time ago, but were not gene- 
rally worn until the cool weather, and are going to 
supersede black lace scarfs. The only shade of red 
now fashionably worn is the dull, dark shade called 
Russia leather red. Dog collars of black velvet, 
that is, an inch wide band with a locket in front, 
and tied in a bow behind, are worn with linen collars 
by young ladies. 

Sailor suits of blue twilled flannel are worn by 
dittle girls. They have the blouse shirt such as boys 
wear, and a single skirt. White military braid is 
the trimming. FASHION. 











